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MORE THAN THESE. 





BY A. BR 


.cloud! you, smiling, say 
fair and feathery cloud 
| ling the heavens far away 
! christening robe, and a shroud.” 


you see but this, sweet friend; yet I, 
uvh all ite calm can trace, 
\ iston Keened by agony, 


My battleangel’s face. 


n leaf, blown o'er and oer 
iy winds from oderous land?” 


! it ts more 


Pome, oh, darling 


fhan Jou can understand. 

For, through its litthe sound, I hear 
A voices tender Now; 

\od sroile because I deem him near 


Who loved mine long age: 


Who loves me still—though mystertes lie 
between us evermore, 

Like mioists that creep TWiIXt sea and sky 
bronutott the barren shore, 


liis patient eyes look up to mine 
bFromevery Violets cup, 

\nd ina drapery divine 
His licht breath folds me up. 


\cloud it may be, sweet, to you, 
Who see as half the world: 

\ leatlet to the valley dew, 
Iiy wandering breezes hurled. 

But I, with apirit Like the sea’s, 
Leaning to solitude. 


“ing softly seeing more than these, 
And knowing God is good! 


WON AT LAST. 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 


PCIMA said not another word, but, 
1) as he wished them good-bye, she 
yave him her hand, and looked at 

th all ber grateful soul in her lovely 


Ife took the look home with him—it 


pipe ii the chair she had bought for him. 
sed him to his room, where, hav- 
sHussed Hobson, he stood with her 
n his hand, 
t fool!’ he said. “Tam living in 
sradise, and I shall wake pres- 
nd inyself in--the other place. 
I n this, Yes, Pl burn it—and— 
anid t ind torget her.’ 
lle \old the poor little ribbon to the 
vate butdrew it back with something 


| 


He accepted them, one and all, and 
went the round of the dinner-parties and 
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festivities which, all too palpably, had | 


been got up in his honor. 

And he did his best to be agreeable, 
and, harder still, to be amused and “di- 
verted.” There was a large family— 
mostly girls at the Cattermoles, and they 
were all mad over him. 

Gaunt was the sortof man to catch a 
girl’s tancy. They raved about his good 
looks, his distinguished manners, his 
travels and adventures. 

His very grimness—for sometimes, 
when he was more than usually bored, 
Gaunt was almost as grim as death—was 


| voted on as an added charm; and the rep. | 


utation tor wildness. Well, when women 


| cease to be women, and only then, will 
| the wickedness of man lose its tascina- 


tion for them. 

Ile kept away trom the Woodbines, and 
avoided the village while he was going 
through this course of “diversion,” and, 
making the attempt to forget her, but, in- 
stead ot forgetting her, his mind dwelt on 
her day and night. 

She came upon him as he sat at a big 
dinner-party, and he would lay down his 
knife and tork, and look straight betore 
him with an expression of abstraction 
which not seldom startled the lady who 
sat beside him, and to whom, a tew 
minutes before, he had seemed all atten- 


tion. 

He avoided Decima; but one day he met 
her coming through the village. He was 
striding along, his head bent gloomily, 
the dogs running silently at his heels— 
how quick dogs are to understand and 
harmonise with their master’s moods !— 
and he saw Decima coming towards him. 
She had a small basket on herarm, tor 
she had been visiting some of her sick 
people, 
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“Oh, is he ?’’ 

“And did you hear from Bobby?” 

“Yer,” he said. 

“Ile wrote me such a long letter! And 
he told meall about your rooms, They 
are beautiful, he says; only much too 
handsome and rich tor him. And he is so 
proud of being a member of that tashion- 
able club; and I was to try and thank 


FE 


you, because he never could. He says | 


that he is working hard, but having ‘such 
a good time.’” 
“Tam pleased to hear it,”’ he said. 
There was a silence. 
His heart was beating with the joy of 


being near her, the delight of hearing her | 


voice again. They reached the bridge 
which spanned the narrow, rippling river, 
and they stopped and leant on the rail, 


| looking at the stream. 


| “Bobby's not here, you know, and father | 


—and father would be lost in a big party. | stranger, and everyone who belonged to 


| the Orient was of interest to him. 


“Tam going to give a big dinner,” he 
said. “I have to teed those who have fed 
me, not wisely but too well. I want you 
to come,”’ 

Decima shook her head and smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t think #0,” she said. 


He never goes anywhere. No, 1 do not 


| think I will come, thanks.” 


As he raised his eyes, something shot | 


through his heart, a dull, aching pain, for 
he thought she looked pale and sad. But 


| her sweet tace brightened as shesaw him, 


and her eyes darkened with pleasure as 
he stopped and regarded her awkwardly 
and in silence; for the sight of her un 
nerved him. 

“You have been in those cottages again; 


‘there is measles, or something, isn’t 
| there ?”’ he said, by way of greeting. 


'himashe sat, smoking endless | 


| *I—have been busy——’ 


inon his lips. The ribbon slept | 


cart that night—and every night, 
heart said to it, “I love her; I love 


: i the ribbom immurmured back, 
“Tk y itr’ 


s the way to forget her? To brood 
itude of the great house over his 
ae 2?) Alter breakfast he came to 
resolution. He would go into 


He would meet the people he had 


itlernoon he had out his mail 
t pair, and drove round, pay- 
The Cattermoles, the Petter- 
{ all the rest of them received 


t and scarcely concealed 


Z him rath absent-minded 
? \ , i¥ , 

‘ mood H 

ar avery 

verw fev lave the 


tnorning he cursed his tolly. ! 


“Oh, yes; but I’ve had the measles long 
ago. And they’re nearly over now, you 
know. But you haven't been into the vil- 
lage lately, have you?” 

“No,” he said, looking away trom her. 
’ 

“IT know,” she said quickly. ‘“‘We have 
heard of yeur visiting, and—and dining 
out. And I am so glad!’ 

“Glad! Why?” he asked, moodily. 

“Oh, because it must be so pleasant for 
you,” she said. 

“Pleasant!” he said grimly. 

“Isn’t it?” she said. “I should think it 
must be to meet new and nice people. 
And it was so dull for yeu atthe Hall—all 
alone, and seeing no one.”’ 

“It was not dull,” he said, trying to 
speak more cheertully. “And if you 
think that a course of dinner parties is 
provocative of pleasure—ah, well!’ He 


looked round. “Is everything going on 
, all right?’’ he asked as he walked beside 


seco ftresh taces; “divert his | 


her. 

Decima nodded brightly. She had been 
pale and sad a moment or twoago he 
was sure of it! Was she pleased to se 
him? 

“Ob, yes! We have gone on justas il 
you were here. Mr. HKBright wanted to 
ask you about things; but I begged him 
not to worry you, but to let you go enjoy 


ier 


ing yoursel 


Thanks °’ he said. through his =e 
tleetlb That was very 

‘Yes; Mr. Bright agreed with me Hi 
is He delighted at your gving ut « 
much.” 


“I want you to,” he said. “It will be 
the only thing that will make it tolera- 
ble.” He paused. “The Mershons will 
come, Thope. You know them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, unsuspiciously. 
“We see more of Mr. Mershon than ever. 
Iie is always atthe Woodbines. Father 
and he are engaged in— well, I don’t know 
what it is; but they spend a great deal of 
time poring over papers. And Mrs, Sher- 
borne is often there. I have gone out 
driving with her several times. It has 
been rather dull lately; I suppose [ miss 
Bobby,” she added, innocently. He 
glanced at her. 

“Well, the dinner-party may amuse 
you,” he said. “I hate the thought of it; I 


, Shall hate it worse if you will not come.” 
“[ will come if you wishit so much, of | 


j 


course!’ she said, with a simplicity that 
smote him. “Ob, look at those water- 
lilies!” she exclaimed, pointing to a bunch 
floating near the edge of the water. 

“Dll get you some,” he said. He went 
off the bridge, and knelt on the bank, and 
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through her veins, though she did net 
know it. 

Troubled, perplexed, fighting against 
this teeling with all a girl's instinctive 
dread of passion, she held out the basket; 
then, as seon as he had placed lilies in it, 
she turned her head away. 

“IT must go!" she said. “Itis late, and 

good-bye!” 

And «he left him suddenly, her whole 
being quivering. He had not seen her 
face-—he had been engaged with the lilies 

and he suspected nothing of the cme 
tions which had swept over her young 


heart. 
* a a a e - 


That afternoon Bobby walked into the 
Orient, walked in with that sense of proud 
possession which the young man tee's in 
his first club. 

He made his way through the imposing 
hall with its solemn porters and stately 
footmen into the handsome smoking 
room, and, lighting a cigarette, took up a 
paper—net to read, but as ascreen from 
which he could look at the other menitrers 
who were present; for Bobby was x 


Ile Knew some by sight, or trom their 
photographs displayed in the shop win- 
dows—tor there are some tamous men in 
the club-—-he was wondering whether he 
should get to know any of them per- 
sonally, when two men entered through 
the great glass doors. 

Bobby looked at them curiously. One 
was a tall, tair, very fair, man, witha 
clean-shaven tace, handsome, trank -look - 
ing, blue eyes, and lips wearing a pecu 
liarly pleasant and winning smile. 

The other was a younger man -ot 
Bobby's age—with red hair and a pale 
face. He was plain; but there was some 
thing of suppressed force in the rather 
sullen-looking face, which was notice 
able. 

llis eyes were somewhat bloodshot, and 
as he looked trom side to side, they had «a 
suggestion of ferocity of savageness held 
in check by their owner which made 
them still more remarkable. 

Bobby took a second glance at him: 


i} then, with an exclamation, rose to his 


slipped back his coat and shirt-sleeves | 


trom his left arm. Decima was watching 
him with a soft smile in her eyes. 

It was nice to have met him, to see and 
hear him -although he seemed so grim 


and stern. The day appeared to have | 


grown brighter, and yet the sun had been 
shining just as it Was now when she met 
him. 

Suddenly, as he plunged his arm inte 
the water, and drew up the lilies by their 
long stems, she caught sight of some 
black marks or sears on the bare flesh. 

“What are those marks on your arm?’ 
she asked. 

lie was busy cutting the stems,and was 
om his guard tor a moment. 

“Ooh nothing,” he said, pulling down 
his sleeve. “Caustic marks. I get a 
scratch or two from a young lion. ‘There 
are the lilies. Let me put themin your 
basket.”’ 

She stood stock still, the blood rushing 
to her face and then away trom it again, 
her eves fixed on his tace with «a strange 
look in them. 

She remembered the Zoo and the young 
lion, the swift outstretching of his art to 
save her, the sound of the rent cloth. 
The lion had torn his arm,then! For a 
moment something beat in her heart,a 


pulsation which almost deprived her of 


She longed to take the a and an 
> € ‘ are 
v Sa \ : l : 
‘ eet h arm instead tf his 
lier eye yrew hot and f eal “ itl 


tears, and the first thrill of love ran 


feet. For he had suddenly recognized the 
young man as a fellow schoo-tellow. 

“Hallo, Trevor!” he said, holding out 
his hand. 

The young fellow eyed him with a 
frown for a moment, then he said 
eutany great display of joy 

“Hallo, Deane. Didn't know you were 
in town.”’ 

“No,” said Bobby, in his bright way 
“Itis a long time since we met!” 

“Not sinee we left that beastly Kugthy,”’ 
said Trevor gloomily. “Are you staying 
up forany time?” 

“Por a month or two,” said Bobby. 

The tair man stood looking at) therm 
with a pleasant smile in his blue eyes 
and on his well-ent lips. 

“A meeting of old triends, Trevor?” he 
said. in aseft and musical voice. “Wall 
you introduce me, my dear fellow ?"’ 

Trevor glowered for a inoment at the 
thick Turkey carpet, asif he had agrudge 
against it, then he said, sullenly 

“It's an old school-fellow of mine Mr. 
Deane. This is a friend, Deane Mr. 
Dherpe, Morgan Thorpe.” 

Mr. Morgan Thorpe held out his hand 
with a winning smile. 


» With 


“Delighted toknow any triend of Tre 


vor’s!’ he said. “And very ylad to tind 
you are a member of the old club, Mr 
1 bem ree.”” 
There was something flattering t 
speech amd ite riamne wl } ad 
, _ 

7 > 
‘ | ua * 

? M eal v “ ‘ 
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Bobby said be would have « ffee, and it 
was brought in company with the soda 
and whiskies of the other men. 

“I'm grinding for Saocburst,”’ said 
Robby. 

“Ab, lenvy you!” sald Mr, Thorpe, in 
the same flattering way. “Nothing like 
the service. 1 was in it for some yoars.”’ 

“Wheat regiment?” asked Bobby, who, 
of coarse, knew bis army liet by heart. 

“Not en Engliab one, ales! ssid Mr. 
Thorpe, blandly. “! was in foreign eer- 
vien A free lance, Mr. Deane. A free 
lance! 1 bave my brevet-coioneicy; but, 
of course, I don’t use it bere. lam Octet 
jan in Engiend; bat, over there—— He 
siniled, and shrugged) bis enoulders, 
Hobby would have es where ‘‘over 

"ow but didn’t like to. 
one eet let mesee! Are you 
one of the Deanes of {famington?”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Thorpe. 

“No,” sald Bobby. 
eslled Lesfmore.”’ 

“Ab! I know the Deanes of Leamington 
very well. Leafmore?''—he sbot a awift 
giance from his blue eyes at Bobby— 
**Leafmore, in Downshire? I've heard of 
it Now, what shall we do? W hat do you 

me of pool?’ 
“Sane bed . confess that he didn’t 
koow billiards. he 

“Never too late to learn, my dear fe:- 
low I’ said Mr. Thorpe. “I'm a deveed 
bad player myself, or I'd offer to teach 
you; but Trevor ise@ first-class pertormer 
with the stick and the sphere. Come on, 
Trevor, and give us both « lesson Y 

Trevor got up with a kind of reluctancs, 
and they went into the billiard-rooim, 
Trevor anc Thorpe played, and Bobby 
took hie first lesson —!in marking. 

Tho: pe played, as he had waid, indiffer- 
ently, and appeared to take more interest 
in chatting with Bobby then in the game 

He talked well; Bobby thought he had 
never met a more charming man, OF one 
more frank apd candid, and really, almost 

n bis genial simplicity. 
yay te 2 spect 5 an bour Bot by felt asif 
he bed known Mr. Morgan Thorpe for 
years, Trevor raid little; but played with 
a kind of moody absorption, and made 
some splendid breaks. 

Presently Mr. Morgan Thorpe glanced 
at bis watch. 

“) aay! Time, time! Dear me, how 
quickly It hes flown. That's thanks to 
you, Deane!" He dropped the **Mr,”’ al- 
ready; whieh was really very friendly of 
bim. 

“We must be going, Trevor; we dine 
early, you know. Ob, by the way, Deane, 
I wonder whetner I could persuade you 
to waive ceremony, and come and dine 
with veto night. When I say ‘us,’ | inean 
my sister and myself—and ‘Trevor, of 
course, We ehall be quite en famille, you 
know, and I can assure you that my sister 
will be very pleased to s6é6 you, A friend 
of our dear Trevor's bas the surest pass 
port—ehb, Trevor?’ 

Trevor did not resp mdwitha smileto 
the aintie, but glanced at Bobby, and then 


“1 live at a place 


sullenly made a red ber weed, 

“Thank you,” said Boboy. “I shall be 
very pleased.’’ 

“Now, thats very good of you!’ said 
Mr. Morgan Thorpe, gratefully. ‘We 
dine at seven thirty. Early, Ism’tit? But 
you won't mind just once in a way!’ 
My sister—well, my sister is rather deli- 
cate, and goes to bed early. Seven-thirty. 
How stupid of me! | had forgotten the 
addrese!’’ 

He took a card irom his case, and gave 
itto Bobby, with a charming smile, The 
card bore the inscription: 

Mr. Monaan THonrre 
$1 Cardigan Terraces, SW. 


Bobby putthe card in his pocket, said 
he would be punciual, and the two men 
left the elub. 

W ben they bad got outsiae, Trevor said 
gloomlly: 

“Why the deuce did you ask him to 
dinner ? It wasn't necessary. Don’t 
know much of bim—an old schooifel 
low.”’ 

Morgan Thorpe emiled. 

“My dear fellow, that's no reason why 
you shouldn't know more cf him. I've 
taken a farcy to him; bave, indeed! Be. 
sides, he will be a pleasant addition to our 
petit part.” 

Mr. Thorpe burn med a bright little air, 
and Trevor muttered something under bis 
breath. They waiked to Cardigan Ter- 


race, and Thorpe stopped outside of 
Noa $l 

“No uee seeking ¥y ome 1, 1 wuy 
pose fT he sald, biar 

Trevor looked wilh a &k | save ge 
wietfulnessa up at the windows hen 


abook his head 
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‘No; | «ball be there at seven-thirty.”’ 

“89 long, then, dear boy,”’ sald Toorpe, 
and be went up the steps and rang the 
bell. 

The door was opened by a maid-ser- 
vant, a middie aged woman, with the un- 
mistakable face and manner of a French- 
woman. 

“Where is your mistress?’’ he asked, in 
ber language. 

‘In tbe dreasing-room,"’ replied the wo- 
man, shooting a glance at the departing 
Trevor. 

Morgan Thorpe went up tbe narrow 
stairs; the bouses in the Cardigan Terrace 
are smail—notto say poky—anod knocked 
at the door. A low, clear voice, with a 
singular metallic ring in it, said, “Come 
in,’’ aud he entered. 

The room was richly, but garishly furn- 
ished, the alr was thick with perfume— 
there war an odor of cheap scent all over 
the house, by the way—and the hangings 
of rose pink were solled and stained. 

Ata muslin covered dressing-tabie sat a 
lady. She was in a dresaing peignoir—also 
rather solled-—over which a mass of biack 
bair hung like a torrent. 


She was small but pretty; more than 
pretty, for no one bad ever looked at her 
face without being more or leas farcinated. 
‘The foatures were amail and exquisitely 
chiselled; ber eyes were as Diack as sices 
and remarkably expressive; they could be 
sharp and brilliant, and they could be 
soft and langorous, just as their owner 
chose, Her face was pale, of that ivory 
whiteness which sometimes goes with 
black hair. 

She was beautifully formed, and very 
graceful, with band and feet like a fairy. 
In short, sbe was a beautiful little woman, 
with the fecs and the charm of a siren; 
and with about as much heart 

Sie turned the corners of ber dark eyes 
upon her brother for a second, thea 
wenton with ber occupation, which was 
the application of poudre de riz to her 
beautiful face; and she dia it with the deli- 
cate Louch of a skilled and born artiat, 

* Well,’’ she said, as be looked down at 
her wilh asmile; and there was a world of 
significance ta the word. 

“A new friend is coming to dinoer, my 
dear Laura,” he said. 

She looked at bimin the glass. 
ja 11?’ 

“A friend of Trevor’s,”’ be said. “A 
young tellow by the nameof Deane. (,uite 
a boy—a charming boy.”’ 

She made a slight comtemptuous move, 


“Ah, do not despise the day of small 
things, my charming sister?’ he said, 
lightly. 

“I hate boys!’ she said. “And a friend 
of Trevor’s—sulky and suilen, and awk. 
ward a4 himsell, | suppose !’’ 

‘On the contrary, a handsome, nicely- 
maauered, and, as | have said, quite 
charming boy.’’ 

“He will be a change, at any rate,” she 
said. “1 am getting wearied of that 
bear PP 

“Take care you do not let the bear see 
it!’ he said, warningly. “We have not 
got all the bear's ekin, yet, my dear 
Laura. 

Sbe smiied. 

“And is this boy coming only because 
you have taken a fancy to him?” she 
asked, as she drew a thin, exquisitely 
thin, line under her eyes. ‘““Who—who is 
he?” 

“Cramming for Sandburat,’’ he said. 

She smiled contemptaously. 

“I know the kind. An allowance of a 
bundred a year, and promised his dear, 
good mother down at the parsonage that 
he wouldn't play. Oh, I know!” 

“I don't know what his allowance may 
ba,” be said, “bat I fancy be will be worth 
a little attention, inmy dear Laura.” He 
took up @ newspaper which lay—with a 
fan, and a lady's silver cigarette case—on 
thé couch. ‘Nee here.” He read aloud— 


THE GREAT ELECTRIC STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
CAPITAL, $2 500 000 
Directors: 

Lord Borrowmore, Impecunie Castle, 

Theodore Mersbon, Esq., The Firs, Leaf. 
more 

Peter Deane, E+q , Woodbines, Leafmore, 


“Who 





“See? A son of a man who ta in the 
swim with Theodore Mershon ought to 
be worth a little attention. You are ioock- 
ing sweet to-night, my dear Laura. What 
are you going to wear? That soft vellow 


dress with the—er—low neck’? Right! 
He’sa nice boy. A nice, frank boy. The 
sort of a boy to fall in love with—— lie 


pointed to the giass in which the fascinat 
gz face was reftiected, and 
laugh, left the room. 


With a soft 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OBBY dressed himeelf with more than 

B his usual care that evening; #polled 

half a dczan ties before he could get 

one to net to his satisfaction, and brushed 

his short but wavy hair until it shone like 
raw silk. 

It was bis firat invitation to dinner since 
be had been in London, and he was quite 
in a small state of excitement aout it 

Puonctually at seven thirty he presented 
himeelf at 31, Cardigan Terrace, aod was 
shown by the F.euch maid into the swall 
drawing-room. 

It was the usual London drawing-room; 
there were a good many colorsin it, and 
it looked rather gay to Bobby after the 
ratber shabby one at home; but the cre- 
tonne was rather dirty, and there was an 
odor of scent and cigarettes which rather 
surprised him. 

The door ovened, aod Mr. Morgan 
Taorpe entered. He looked very hand- 
some in evening dress, and he welcomed 
Bobby most cordially. 

‘Delighted to see you, my dear Deane,”’ 
he said, with his winning smile, ‘Trevor 
is not here yet; my sister will be down 
presentiy. Did I teil you that she isa 
widow ? Poor girl! she lost her busbaud 
soon after her marriage. 

It was not allogether a bappy union— 
but I must not bore you with our family 
history; suffice it that Time bas healed her 
wound and restored something of her oid 
bappiness, | thiok you will like her, my 
dear Deane. She is a dear giri—for she 1s 
only a girl atill—a »reat comfort and joy 
to my iife.’”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and 
the great comfort and joy of Mr. Morgan 
Tbhorpe’s life entered. She certainly aid 
look only a girl;and Bobby was startied, 
not only by ber youth, but by her beauty. 
There was something sbout ber which 
literally took the boy’s breath away. 

At that moment ber tace wore a pensive 
6xpression, the dark eyes were soft and 
sad, the réd lips balf apart. The beautiful 
dress of yellow accentuated the clear 
whitevess of ber skin and ithe black hair 
and browa, 

She held a black fan in one band and a 
bunch of white flowers in the other. Al- 
together, she was a vision of grace and 
loveliness calculated to move a more ex- 
perienuced man than Bobby to wonder and 
admiration, 

“This i# our friend—Mr. Deane,’ said 
Morgan Thorpe. ‘‘My sister—Mrs, Dal 
ton— Deane,’’ 

She laid down the fan, and gave ber 
small hand to Bobby, with a smile which 
showed her while, even teeth to perfection, 
and said she was glad to see him. 

Commonplace words snough, but they 
sounded wonderful to Bobby; for the gods, 
when they are in a good bumor. sre wont 
to be lavish of their gifts, and they had 
bestowed upon this woman not only grace 
of form and a beautiful face, but a soft 
and musical voice, which she could play 
on a8 a skiiled musician plays upon his 
favorite instrument, 

“You find our menage very Small, I 
bave no doubt, my dear Deane,” said 
Morgan Thorpe. “We have taken this 
house furnished; and, though it is not all 
that we could desire, it is large enough for 
two, and my sister and | possess contented 
minds; though I must confess we do find 
the house rather small after our palezzo in 
Fiorence. It was lent to us by our dear 
friend, tbe Prince,’”’ 

He did not say which prince, but Bobby 
was duly impressed, 

‘Ours has been ratbera wandering life,” 
continued Mr, Morgau Thorpe; “and, 
though we have many friends abroad, we 
have very few in London.”’ 

“Mr. Deane will be a host in himself, I 
am sure,’’ scid Laura, very sweetly, and 
with a slight foreign accent, whic) made 
her voice seem still more charming to 
Bobby, who biushed with pleasure. 

Tuéen Trevor came in. He did not look 
very much better-tempered than when 
Bobby bad parted from him. He gave the 
two men a nod end a scowl, and going 
straightupto Laura, handed hera bougq vet. 

“Got them coming siong,’’ he said; 
“thought you'd like to have them.” 

She took the flowers and thanked bim 
with asmile; aud he sat down beside ber 
and taiked in an undertone. The 
maid announced dinner, 

‘Deane, will you take j 
said Mr. Morgan Thorpe, 

Trevor had aiready ctfered his ari, 


French 


mh my sister ?’’ 


and 
he let it fail tc hia side and ac wied at 
Bobby as he bore Laura cf 
The dining roou was sma 
1O0K6d Very cosy ‘ Wat a a 
aod t bY a aug'ing liam; illy 
shaded, which threw a » 


light upon Laura's ex juisile face 


Tbe plate was electro—bat Bobby dig 
not know this, The glass was good. There 
was a plateau of beautifully-arrangeg 
flowers in the centre of the table. 
pagne stood in ice on the sideboard. 

The dinner was a good one, and the 
Frerchwoman waited with the NOiseless 
dexterity of ber nation. The champagne 
flowed treely, and Trevor allowed the 
maid to fill his glass pretty frequently, 

He sat opposite Bobby, and took little e¢ 
no part in the conversation, but ate the 
well-arranged and dainty meal with 
kind of sullen appreciation. 

Morgan Thorpe kept the talk going, ang 
managed to get a good deal of informs 
tion sbout bis personal sffairs from him, 

Laura spoke now and again, and onceer 
twice addressed herself directly to Bobby, 
She told him of her life on the Conti 
of ber loneliness bere in London; and abe 
looked 80 pensive and sad, and breathed 
such a soft little sigh, that Bobby’s heart 
thrilled with pity—for what he didn 
know. 

When she was speaking to Bobby, Tre. 
vor watched them from under his lowered 
lids; and every now and then he glowered 
at l.aura as if be resented her add: easing 
anyone but bimself. 

Mr. Thorpe grew still more cheerfu) and 
amusing as tbe dinner pregressed, and the 
champagne circulated, and Bobby thought 
the meal the most delightful he had ever 
eaten. : 

Presently Mrs, Dalton rose and gathered 
ber fan and flowers together, and smiled 
sweetly on the men, ber smile resting on 
Bobby. 

‘Do not leave mein my loneliness too 
long!’ she said; and Bobby would have 
liked to bave gone with her there and 
then. 

Mr. Morgap Thorpe got some port and 
some cigarettes. Bobby felt somehow that 
be’d had enough wins, and declined the 
port, but Morgan Thorpe insisted, and 
filled bis glasa. 

‘Good wine! though I say it, my dear 
Deane. It came from the cellars of my 
dear old grandfather, the earl’’— he didn’t 
say which earl. “It is the only thing! 
am likely to bave from bim, alas!” 

Something lika a sneer passed over 
Trevor's thick lips as he filled his bar. 
gundy-glass with ‘the eari’s port.” As 
he drank--and he filled his glass several 
times—a faint flush rose to the palior of 
his cheeks, and bis eyes began to glow 
with a sullen fire; but he did not talk, and 
sat twisting his glasa about, his eves shift- 
ing from one man’s face to the other. 

With the port and the cigarettes, Morgan 
Thorps became a siill more delightful 
companion. He seemed to Bobby to have 
been everywhere, and to know everything 
and everybody. 

Iie was fall of reminiscences and anec- 
dotes. It was, ‘I'll tell you a thing that 
happened to me when I was travelling in 
Hungary with the Duke of Seltzberg,” or, 
“A remarkable thing happened to me 
when | was staying with the Prince at the 
Marquis of Goodwin's shooting-box in 
Ayrebire.”’ 

Ard he told all these fabulous stories so 
mncdestly and with such an air of truth, 
that Bobby conld not but believe him. 

The sound of a piano floated out to 
them from the drawing-room; and, as if it 
were a signal—which it wese—Morgas 
Thorpe said, with a wistful glance at the 
decanter— 

‘““We ought to join my sister. Will you 
take some more wine, my dear fellows?” 
Bobby shook his head, but Thorpe filled 
Trevor's giass again, and Trevor tossed 
the wine cf! aa if it were water. 

They went into tbe drawing room. 
Laura looked over her sbouider at Hobby 
with a smile, and Bobby, as if drawn to 
it, made straight for the piano. 

She haa a wonderfal touch, and played 
like an artiste. Bobby bad never heard 
such music. She played Chopin—a sof 
and sensuous nocturne which filled the 
small, perfumed room with an exquisite 
melody. 

“Would you like some cards?’ asked 
Morgan Thorpe, in a casual way, whea 
the nocturne was over. “Trevor, Deans 
what do you say?’ 

“T don’t care,” said Trevor. 
you like.”’ 

‘*Those borrid cards!” said Laara, turt- 
ing, with raised brows, and a littie move 
of disgust, to Bobby. ‘I hope you're not 
fond of cards, Mr, Deane! | think they sre 
SO tiresome,”’ 

“I don’t carea bit about them,” said 


“Yes; if 


Bobby. Then with a boyish desire to s9e@ 
& man of the world, he added, “Of irae 
i play sometimes—whist and loo.’ 

Won't play to-night,”’ she said, in & low 
voice. “if you will pot, I will sing to yo®: 
and we sar talk whilo the others are piay- 


ing. ir. Trevor ia devoted to cards.” 
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Bobby flashed, end was speechless. 

“ab, well,” said Mr. Morgan Thor e, 
‘af Deane doesn’t care about it, you and I 
will have a hand at ecarte, Trevor.” 

He opened the card table, and got the 
ecards, and the two men eat down and 
commenced to play. 

“You ssid you would sing to me,” said 
Booby. 

“And I will keep my promire,” sbe 
seid. 

She sang as perfectly as she played. 
Her voice was not strong—a loud voice 
would have been too much for the small 
reom—but it was exquisitely sweet, and 
managed— weil, as artistically as were ber 
eves, ber smile, her complexion, 

‘Spe sang an Arab hunting-song; and 
Bobby could hear the thud of the hoofs 
upon the sand, could feel the breath of the 
sirocco upon his cheek. 

“Sing something else !’’ he said. 

She nodded at him, smiled, and sung «& 
Tuscan love song. It was so exquisite, so 
moving, tbat Bobby’s yonng and uneophbis 
ticated heart beat nineteen to the dc z+». 
The champagne and the port, the air 
heavily laden with perfume, the fascina- 
tion of this beautiful little creature, were 
mounting to bis brain. He breathed 


hard. 4 
“That was beautiful!” he said. ‘What 


a lovely voice you have! 1 could listen 
to yoo all night!” 

“Bat I should be so tired,” she mar- 
mured, with a little, plaintive smile. “Ab! 
bul no! I love to sing for those who like 
to bear me, who love music—ard! know 
you love it, Mr. Deane!” 

Under the spell of her voice Bobby’s 
head whirled. Hecould not speak. She 
rose from the piano. 

“Let os see how they are going on,” she 


said. 
Light ava thistle-down, she seemed to 


Bobby to float acrossthe room. She went 
behind Trevor, and, leaning ber hands 
upon his shoulder, in a way that seemed 
to Bobby very friendly and girlish, said, 
gaily— 

“Are you winning?’ 

Trevor locked up st ber with an ardent 
look in his small eyes. 

‘Yes, at present.’’ be said, nodding at a 
pile of money beside bim. 

“I am so giad,” she said. ‘It ia not 
very sisterly, but I like Morgen to lose.” 

“He doesn’t lose often,” remarked 
Trevor, giumly. 

She looked at his cards, and raised ber 
hand to the left side of her head, and 
stroked the soft black bair. 

Morgan Thorpe glanced at her, besitat- 
ingly. Soe repeated the aciion. 

“I'll go you double tbis hand, if you 
like,"’ he said, carelessly. 

She bent over Trevor so that the soft 
tendrils of ber heir toucbed his red head. 
He looked up at her with a sudden flush, 
and answered at random— 

“Eh! Ob, ye’; if you like. There, I’ve 
lost!’ be said; and he laughed discord- 
avily as be pushed the stakes across the 
table, 

A fresh band was dealt, and Laura re 
mained behind Trevor. Something must 
have been the matter with her hair that 
night, for ber write haod wentup toit 
and smoothed it very often, row on the 
right sige, now on the !eft as she bent over 
him. 

He played wiidly; tue flish on his face 
grew redder, bis eyes gianced up at her 
beautiful face with a kind of suppressed 
and sullen passion. He lost the sinali haap 

f money beside him, and the pile at 
Morgan’s elbow grew larger. 

Morgau Thorpe sir: ked his moustacne. 
Asif it werea signal—which it was—she 
went back to Bobby, who had been turn- 
‘ng over s photogreph album in whicb her 
pLOLogreph appeared freqaentiy. 

“And so vou are going into the army?’ 
she said. “How [Leavy you being a man.”’ 

Thereupon, Bobby was ied to ialk of his 
prospects. She listened to him, with her 
soft black eyes fixed on bis face, with an 
expression of sym patby and liking. 

She went to the piano again, and rang to 
/'"D S6veral times; but between the songs 
“"e fitted across tbe room and ieant over 
Trevor, ber band opon bis shoulder as 0e- 
fore. And, as before, her hand wandered 
© ber hair, 

Strange to say, whevever she stceod be 
hind him Trevor jost. 

At last he rose, with a discordant laugh 
and something like a :ov fil sd oath. 

“I've jost all the coin I’ve got, Thorpe,” 
bessid. “Here’s an] OU for the rest.” 
Hie flicked the I O U across the table. 

You’ve had bad luck, my dear boy!’ 
sid Morgan Thorpe, pleasantly. “Ab, 
we well! the beauty of cards is that 
wat you lose one day you win the next 

Ob! is it!’ saia Trevor. “1 don’t find 
itso. I'm going.” 


> 
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He went up to Laura, and drawing her ; 


aside, talked to her in a iow voice. She 
listened with a pensive smile, the non- 
committal smile which a woman krows 
how to manage 80 well. Then she gliced 
awey from him to Bobby. 

“I bope you will come to see us often,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

Bobby tried to murmur bia thanks. 

The French maid appeared with a spuirit- 
stand. Bobby had some whisky, though 
he didn’t wantit. He also accepted a big 
cigar, though he didn’t want that, His 
brain was tn a whirl; bis bright eyes were 
flashing; his heart was beating fas. 
Lavra was standing beside him, smiling 
op at him with a friendly—aimost loving 
—samile. 

“I wonder whether you would come 
and dine with me?’ he said, looking 
round with boyish eagerness, his eyes 
resting, however, on the beeutiful face 
beside him. “I’ve got rooms at Prince's 
Mansions. They're not mine really; they 
belong to s friend of mine—an awfully 
good fellow—Lord Gaunt——’’ 

Mr. Morgan Thorpe, who alone beard 
this, was mixing himself a second giase 
of whisky. 

He was just pouring in a email quantity 
of water, and, with an awkwardness 
tcarcely to be expected of so cool a hand, 
be let the carafe slip from his grasp. The 
waier poured over the table; and in the 
confusion Bobby's speech was almost un- 
noticed. 

“How clumsy of me!’ exclaimed Mor- 
gan Thorpe. “Forgive me, my dear 
Laura! Weshalil be delighted, my dear 
Deane—deiighted! Must you reaily be 
going? Ab, well! the happiest hours come 
to a finish.”’ 

Laura went out into the sinall hall aa 
the two men pat on their light overcoats. 
Bobby found some difficulty with bis, and 
she heiped him witb her smali, whe 
bandas, 

* You will come again ?” she said. 

“*Yee—yes, indeed,” said Bobby. “If 
you will be so good as to ask we.”’ 

He got outside, and the cool evening air 
struck upon his beated brow. He felt as 
if be bed come from some eucbanted 
psiace, iu which a beautiful creature, with 
soft, Diack eyes, had reigned likea queen 
of the fairies, 

‘Nice peopie!"’ he said to Trevor, with 
boyish enthusiasin. 

Trevor grunted. 

“You know them very well?’ said 
Bobby. 

“On, yes,”’ eaid Trevor, sullen! y. 

“Woat a iovely creature Mrs, Dalton 
is!’ ssid Bobby, looking up at the sky. 

Trevor eyed bim wito «a kind of sup- 
pressed ferocity. 

‘Oo, you think 80, do you?” he said. 
** Look bere, Deane——!” 

There was 60 woch suppressed savage- 
ness in his tone, that Bobby stopped and 
stared at bim. 

Trevor bit bis lip, and iooked from side 
to side. 

**We part cere,” he said. ‘Giood night.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


morning: champagne sand port uo 

not mix very well, As he woke, 
he was conscious of a faint odor of per- 
fame in toe room; it proceeded from bis 
dress ciothes, and it was tbe scent which 
breatbed in Mra. Dalton’s hair, toe subtle 
perfume which emanated from ber dress, 
Bobby must have been standing vory 
near to her before it could have gut into 
his dress coat. 

It recalled the previous evening, aod 
Bobby, a8 he got into bis batb, thought of 
Mr. Morgan Thorpe and bis fascinating 
sister, and of Trevor. 

Now, Bobvy was not aitogether a 
simpiston, auc there were some things 
about the small house in Cardigan Ter- 
race which rather jarred upon bim—a 
headache makes you rather critical. 

Mr. Morgan Thorpe was «# ititie too 
suave end smiling; the rooms certsinly 
were rather soiled and vulgar; and Mrs. 
Daiton—— Bat Bobby coald find no fault 
with her. 

She was altogether beautiful, and cbarm- 
ing, and sweet, and he glowed when be 
thought how gracious sne had been to 
bim. 


B mor woke witb a headsciethbs next 


He thought of her aii tbé morbinvg, 
whiie he was grinding French and Ger- 
men witb bis ‘‘crammer;’’ snd, io! in tbe 
afternoon, who sbouild call at Prince’s 
Mansions but Mr. Morgan Taorpe Lim 


self 


“] was just passing on my way to the 
club, my dear Deane, he said, with bis 
winning smile, ‘and | thought I wonuid 


look in and ask you to go down with 
me.”’ 

Bobby seid he should be delighted, and 
gave bis visitor a chair. 

Mr. Morgan Toorpe looked round the 
handsome room with interest and admira. 
tion, as if he bad never seen it before. 

“You have tremendeusiy swagger 
chambers, my dear Deane,” he said. 
“Your friend must be a man of nice 
taste, as well as wealth. What did you 
say his name was? 1 didn’t catch it last 
bight” 

*Gaonnt,” said Bobby. “Lord Gaunt. 
He’s a splendid fellow, and awfally gen- 
erous. I’m half ashamed of sccepting his 
offer, and living in this splendor. His 
place, Leafmore, is near where we live; 
and we see a grest deal of him. He is 
doing wonders for the piace, rebuilding 
the cottages, and setting up schools, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Ah, playing the model landlord?’ said 
Morgan Thorpe. “Is he—er-a married 
map ?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Bobby. 

Morgen Thorpe nodded, and looked 
round the room, and Bobby, following his 
eyes, said, with a little Diush— 

**I—1 bope Mrs. Dalton, if sbe will be so 
kind as to dine here, will like the room!" 

“On, Laura will besure toadmire it!’ 
ssid Mr. Morgan Thorpe. “These etch- 
ings and broozes, and fur rugs, are in her 
way, for,as 1 daresay you noticed, my 
dear fellow,she is artisticto her finger 
tips. Bot I’m not sure that sie will come 

‘She is quite a home bird, and rarely 
goes anywhere ; but of this | am very cer- 
tain, that if she were to make an excep- 
tion, it would be in your favor; for, be- 
tween you and me, my dear Deane, | 
must tell you that you made quite a fa 
vorable impression last night upon my 
dear giri.”’ 

Bobby colored to tbe roota of bis hair. 

*By-the way,”’ continued Mr. Morgan 
Thorpe, “1 tbink it would be as well, per- 
baps, not to tell her that these rooms” are 
not your own; she is so very particular, 
and she might object tocome. In fact, if 
I were you, i shouldn’t mention it to 
anyone” 

Bobby scarcely saw the reason for this 
concealment, but he nodded in assent, and 
was fall of sdmiration of Mra. Dalton’s 
delicacy. 

They went down to theclub, and there 
met Trevor; and the three men went into 
the billiard-room, and Bobby took bis first 
lesson with all the eagerness of a novice, 
They dined together at a restaurant, and 
Mr. Morgan Thorpe .nsisted upon paying 
for the banquet, much apparently to 
Trevor's surprise, for he eyed him with a 
sullen cariosity and suspicion. 

From the theatre, which followed, they 
went to a littie club, where Mr. Morgan 
Thorpe esid they could get some decent 
grilled bones. 

It was a very different club to the Orient, 
and neither so large nor so quiet. A piano 
was going in one of the rooms, and a 
gentleman was singing a popular ditty; 
and there wase good deal of laughter, ex- 
cept in one corner, where some men were 
gathered round a green table playing 
baccarat. 

As he called for champagne, Mr. Morgan 
Thorpe explained, somewhat sapologeti- 
caily, that be rarely visited the club, but 
that it was a capital place to look in at late 
in the evening, and for a few minutos, 

On this occasion the few minutes ex- 
tended to some hours; and with cham- 
pagne and cigarettes Bouby bad a remak- 
ably good time of it. 

As he wept home, in ove of the smal! 
hours, with a flushed cheek and a hot 
head, be felt that he was ‘seeing life.” 


Now, there is nothing more flattering to 
youth than this conviction. 

He met Mr. Morgen Thorpe nearly 
every day althe Orient; and ina day or 
two received another invitation to dine at 
Cardigan Terrace. Asoo the previous oc 
cesion, be snd Trevor were the only 
guests. Mrs. Dalton received him witha 
softly-murmured welcome. 

“] thougbt you were never coming 
again,’’ she said, in her low, clear voice. 

Sbe worea dressof old rose silk, and 
she jooke', if that were possible, more 
lovely and bewitcbing than she had done 
the firat night be bad seen ber. 

As before, the dinner was exceilent, and 
Mr. Morgan Thorpe acharming host. They 
went into the drawing room, and the 
divine Laura played and sang, ard Bobby 
bung over her, drinking in every note, bis 
eyes fixed on ber face. 

Thorpe and Trevor were playing carde, 
and every now and toen Laura got up and 
went bebind Trevor, ieaning her hands 


upon bis shoulders and spesking in a iow, 
soft voice; and Trevor iooked up at ber 
with his bloodshot eyes and his tnick lips 
apart, with the intent expression which 


bis face always wore when be looked at 
ber. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Bric-a-Brac. 





AMONG THE Jewa—In Jewish mar- 
riages the woman is always placed on the 
right of her betrothed. With every o'her 
nation of the world her piace in the cere- 
mony is on the left. 

STi. KELIEVRD IN —Many strange 
superstitions are connected with sweep- 
ing the bouse. In Suffolk, people say that 
if after sweeping the room the broom is 
accidentally left in the corner strangers 
will visit the house in the course of the 
day; while others affirm in the Northern 
counties that to sweep dust out of the 
house by the front door is equivalent to 
sweeping away the good fortune and hap- 
piness of the family. 

SomeTHING LiKE A BLAZE —Prairie and 
forest fires, altbough causing widespread 
mischief and even ruin, do not last long. 
But it ison record that in tbe year 1400 a 
great wood of cypress trees in the island 
of Crete, one of the largest in the Mediter- 
ranean, was eet fire to either by malice or 
by the san’s heat or other accident, and 
could not be put ont for seven years, It is 
supposed that the resin in the trees kept 
up the burning during this vast space of 
time—that, in fact, the fre grow upon what 
it fed on. 

Favorep by Fortune —The following 
well autuenticateu anecdote furnishes an 
instance of a person attaining to wealth 
by what is called a “incky” accident: A 
poor old woman who had long earned her 
livelibood by knitting, one day coming to 
the end of her bali of worsted, found it 
wound on a piece of newspaper, wi ich 
she had the curiosity to read. To her 
astonishment and delight she discovered 
it to contain an advertisement respecting 
herself, as the heir of a large property 
whicb, had she been unable to read, she 
might never have koown anything 
about. 

TrRarrep —Animals oaught in traps 
bave sometimes managed to escape with 
trap and all, but in most cases the trap 
has in the long run been the death of 
them. This was the fate of an eagie tbat 
had flown away with a trap dangling 
from one of its legs. For several weeks 
neither bird nor trap was seen, till one 
day, a gontioman noticed a curious object 
banging from a tree-branch. Climbing 
up to find out what it was, he discovered 
that it was the eagle, quitedead. The peg 
and chains by which the trap bed been 
fastened in the ground had become en- 
tangled amongat the boughsand the poor 
eagie had been slowly starved to death. 

A Pieox or CHaLK —David Allan, a 
Scottish painter of some repute, who was 
born at Alloa in 1744, and died at Kdir- 
burgh in 1796, learned drawing by chance, 
as it were. Whilst a mere iad he hap- 
pened to burn bis foot, and was thus made 
@ prisoner fora time. To amuse himseif 
he used to draw on the floor with a piece 
of chalk, and by constant practice became 
so clever at sketching, that when he went 
back to school he drew a picture of the 
teacher punishing a boy. This vigorous 
«ffort pleased the Jads but angered the 
master, who rewarded his skill by expell- 
lag him the school. But the love of draw- 
ing had now grown ao atrong within bim, 
he was sent to Glasgow, there to mako a 
reguiarstudy of art. Afterwards be went 
to Kome, where his training as « painter 
was finished. He was known popularly 
av the Scottish Hogarth. 

Minks —The process by which nature 
forma her silver mines is very interesting. 
It must be remeubered that the earth’s 
crust is full of water, which percolates 
everywhersa through the rocks, making 
solutions of elements obtained from them, 
Tuese solutions take up small particles of 
precious metal which they find here and 
there, Sometimes the solutions in ques- 
tion are hot, the water baving got so far 
down as to beset volling by the Internal 
heat of the globe. They then rush up- 
wards, picking up the bits of metal as 
they go. Naturally, heat assists the per- 
formance of tbis operation, Now and 
then the streéains thus formed, perpetually 
flowing hither and thither below the 
ground, pass through cracks or cavities in 
the rocks, where they deposit their lodes 


|} of silver. This is kept up for @ great 


leugth of time—perLaps thousands of 
years—until the pocket is filled up, Cran- 
nies permeating the stony maes in every 


direction may become filied with the 
precious tnétal, or occasionally a chamver 
may ve stored f f as a wm 
hands were fetching the treasures fe 
ali sides, and hiding away a mine for some 
lacky prospector to discover in another 


| age. 


{ 





A SUMMER DAY. 


HY K. RK k. 


(oh, Perfect day In summer time! 
I nee the purple shadows clinnh 
The peaceful bills as down the 
The sun goes journeying to his rest 
While all all the valley at my feet 

In wrapped in cali as deep and sweet 
Aa that which in my fancy lies, 

About the peaks of Parndine, 

And softly to my heart I say 

Is heaven more fair than earth to-day ? 


weet 


Tie «ky bas seemed, the whole day through, 
Like « great violet overturned, 

Like sunshine fitering through its blue, 
While idle, dreaming, Unconeerthed, 

J lny among the grass and heard 

The cricket chirp, and talk of bird, 

And saw the clotida sall softly by 

Hetween meand and the great clear «ky, 
Like argoslios our heart sent out 

To find the treasures dreamed about 





No discord mars the soll sweet alr 
To which ts set this day #o rare! 
A poem from the hand of Hleaven 


Mey seldom to poor mortals elven 
Hut vet «0 bright so passing fair 
I read it, hear it everywhere 


And I, whe am not learned, nor wine 


In lore which many scholars prize, 
Have talked with Nature as a triend 
Whose love I fully comprehend 


And such strange things as she hase told! 
The secret of the sunshine «® gold, 

Phe mystery of the growling corn 

liow roses break apart at morn 

W hint the 
Ah, all these inysterios 
tut l may never tellta you 
What J bave heard 
laid close againt her heart «o true 


wind whikpers to the pine 


are tailbne 


Your enur toust te 


fo understand emeoh tas eatery 


THRO’ 


——— el 


EVIL PATHS. 


HY THE AUTiton OF “SISTER OR WIFK?” 
“eItK COU TSS or THUS nove,” 
“UNDEM SUSPICION,’ | “stp 
DPKAREST FRIEND,” Bre, 
CHAPTER III. 

S Twrite, the seene onee more rises 
A before mie inall tts viviclness. Phe 


far-stretehing lonely road, the ordi- 
nary Ponglish of gray No 
vember, the groups of leafless trees that 
here and there dotted the preenish- brown 
of the Nelda, the level streaks of yellow 
and silver along the horizon that marked 
the setting of the over-clouded sun, the 
outiine of the swilthy-approaching ve- 
hiele, and the figures of the two mien that 
ocetphed it. 

“Tt is Doctor Pairfax,’’ Margaret told 
me “one of our local celebrities, But I 
wonder who that is beside hin’? It doos 
net look like the viear.”’ 

Already the gig bad reached us, and the 
driver, having pulled up, handed the reins 
to his companion, sprang down, and was 


landscape 





soon standing besidelus im the rod. 

The man remaining In the gig ratsed his | 
hat, and Margaret bowed; but, to my sur 
prise, Psaw that asudden flush of rich 
eolor rushed to her cheek. 

“You are quite a stranger, Doetor Falr- 
fax,’’ Margaret remarked. “Let me in 
troduce my friend, Miss Meredith. No 
pationt. She has come 
here to recuperate.” 

“The Yorkshire air will be beneflelal, 
I trust,” the Doctor replied ploasantly, as 
he turned towards me, 

Doctor Fairfax was atall broad-should 


Lhope nota new 


ered man, witha face as pleasant as bis 
volee, kindly but 
moudh te 


resolute-look Ing eyes, 


and # which « smile came 
naturally. 

As formy being a stranger,” he added, 
addressing Margaret, ‘while you all con 
tinue so absurdly healthy, what can you 
expect? Tlow is Marthe?” 


“she seems tairly well,’’ Miss Beverley | 


answered; “but, if you are going to wait 
tor meto bedll before coming to the eot- 
tage, we shall not see you very soon." 

“Lhave Drew with me, you sald 
the Doctor, waving his hand towards the 
trap “although he only came down last 
rilpehit. 

With thatthe man in the gig leaned for 
ward, and, bending down towards Mar- 


see," 


| yood-tempered 


| Chess, 


The conversation was not a very long 
one, although they seemed to say a great 
deal. The Doctor and I talked on vari- 
ous topies for about five minutes when 
Margaret, looking brilliant and lovely, 
returned to us, 

“Sir Duncan Drew has promised to pay 
us a Visit this evening, Doctor,” she in- 
formed him. If you and your sister will 
come too, we might have a little muatie. 
Come, tor Miss Meredith's sake? Think 
how tired of the place she will get if we 
have a spell of wet weather.” 

“Lam sure Lucy will be delighted,” re 
turned the Doetor was talking 
about you only this morning, and I-I 
my best. Good-bye, now -good- 
And get home; it is too late and 
eold for youto beout. Make haste bome. 
would drive you, but, you see, Tecan't 
take two.” 

“No. ne,” we simultaneously protested, 
“we came tora walk." 
Doctor Fairfax then 

and took his seat. 


**uhes 


will do 
bye! 


returned to the gig 


“Good-bye, till this evening!’ erled 
Margaret, as he gathered the rain. Then 


Dunean Drew raised his hat, bowed, 


Doctor, nodding and 


Sir 
and smiled, and the 
laughing cheerily, drove away. 

“Whata charming man!’ I remarked, 
as we plodded homewards, 

“Yous,” replied Margaret, rather shyly 
“another of our celebrities, Hle has just 
into of the estate and 
Drew Castle by the death of his cousin. A 
fow months ago he was an almost penni- 
less artist, with bardly any expectations, 

“The last Sir Duncan died abroad quite 


come possession 


suddenly just about the thie his marriage 
| was to have taken place.” 


Margaret was talking aboutthe Baronet, 


but TL was thinking of the Doctor, 
. . . . ” . 


That evening proved a very pleasant 
one, as all three guests arrived about eight 
o'clock, driving up from the village in the 
brougham which Doetor Fairfax kept for 
stormy weather, 

Miss Fairfax was asmall, rosy-cheeked, 
little nhout ten 
years older than ber brothes, but reaching 
only up to his shoulder, 

She had kept house for him, so Margaret 
told me, eversinees he had had one to keep; 
but, previous to that, had made a home 
for him in hers, 

They were the best triendsin the world, 
and the arrangement apparently suited 
Doctor Fairfax splendidly, as he seemed 
to have no idea of marrying. In tact, he 
had said that hehad no time for such an 
undertaking. 

Sir Duncan Drew sang well; he looked 
like a singing man, I thought, when I saw 
him in evening-dress, 

lle was of the true artistic type, not un- 
mianly— but, ridiculously hand- 
some! Margaret, also, I discovered, had 
a pood voice and Miss Fairfax 
played accompaniments with taste and 
untalling poodwill. 

The Doctor and I, being left to our own 
devices, down to # quiet) game ot 
lle played exceedingly well, and 
rather nettlhed, J 
after a rough battle, | 
“check.” 


woman, 


oh, so 


SOpPrane 


mat 


thought, when, 
him the tinal 


seoried 


eave 


happened, except that we had «a visit from 
Mrs. Beverley. There was a tap at the 
door during one of Margaret’s songs, and 
then, before any one could answer, the 
most radiant vision IT ever saw ontered 
the room, 

Miss Beverly's stepmother was arrayed 
in full evening dress of pale-blue satin, 
the train being embroidered with a border 
of delicately-tinted Real hot- 
house roses clustered at her bosom, some 
of Margaret's diamonds were around her 
White neck and glittered in her soft 
cloudy-brown hair, while the pettheoat of 
her dress was white satin gleaming with 
some opal tinted tissue. 

hiyes and hair, Lsaw at a glance, were 
like Marthe'’s, but her features, complex- 
lon, and expression had the indescribable 
charm of a lovely child's, brightened by 
the fascinating sweetness of conselous 
womanhood. 

Mra. Beverley held up one «amall white 
fingernas she stood there, so that no one 


roses, 


} night disturlh the singer— Margaret, who 


caret, she drew oa little nearer to him. | had her back to the door, and was un- 
Then they entered into conversation like | aware of her stepmother's presence, 

old triends, leaving me in the middleot| Sir Duncan, as he leaned upon the 
the muddy road to exchange common } plane, was facing the new-comer, and I 
Places with the Doctor about the weather | saw the look of amazed admiration that 
anid its eccentricites, came into his eves, and the start of sur- 


I noticed that the color in Margaret's 
cheeks was brighter than before, and that 
“king Was young, 
and very h Ithough | 


wa ot mur mt tfve t at it altogether 


the face lo into hers 


eager 


prise with which he greeted ber entrance. 
for 


It Reemed ton 


I should hardly Lolowrrse hilin, I was 
fairly taken aback inyself 
possitle te lream of evil in comneection 


t? ‘ . reat re ‘ ‘ ay t , 


andl M irguret 
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turned away trom the piano. It wasa 
moment I had heen waiting for with some 
curiosity, owing to my unfortunate pen- 
chant, for “situations.” 

I saw the look of wonder, followed by 
one of proud contempt, «weep over Mai- 
garet’s tace,and I knew that she was 
greatly annoyed. tut her stepmother 
yave her no time to express ber mortifica- 
tion. 

Having advanced with apologetic grace, 
Mrs. Beverley said 

“How can I excuse myseli?) My dear 
child, I had not the slightest notion that 
you had friends! But Lam obliged to go 
out thix evening —obliged, unfortunately 

and as Marthe does not seem very well, 
Ithought I would come and ask you to 
her and now, here is the doctor! 
Could anything, in one sense, be more 
fortunate?” Smiling like a seraph she 
extended ber hand to the doctor, who took 
it, I thought, with very bad grace. 

“PT will look in and see Miss Marthe be- 
fore I leave, Madame,” he replied, hardly 
looking away from the board. 
“Your coming is certainly opportune!” 


meres 


chess 


There might have been « double mean- 
ing in his words, for Mrs. Beverley turned 
rather sharply away. She said “Thank 
you!” very sweetly, but the curved simil- 
ing lips tightened a little. 

Meanwhile inclined to 
fntroduce her to Sir Duncan or myself, or 
to encourage her inany way to resmain. 
Maryaret stood silent and rigidly upright, 
seoming tome like # defiant Irinna in the 
presence of an infantile Venus. 

The Baronet still leaned against the 
plano in the background, but Itstruck me 


no one seemed 


‘that Mrs. Beverley did not overlook 
either himoor his unmistakable look of 
) admiration. 

The sweep of her magnificent brown 


| RavO te 
Por the rest, nething of any importance | 


‘the fire, so I 


eyes, as she turned from the doctor to- 
wards Miss Fairfax, who had just risen 
to draw the 
younger tian Within their tmsysterious in- 
The next Mrs. Bever- 
ley was saying pretty nothings to Miss 
Lucy, who however proved as unrespou- 
sive as her brother. 

After that there peothiog lett for 
Marthe’s mother but to go, and she eflected 
her exit with dignified grace 
that was almost telling asx her en- 
trance, 

Sir Duncan sprang forward, as though 
he would have held the dour open for Ler, 
but, to my surprise, Doctor Mairfax tore- 
stalled him, and pertormed the office with 
agreat deal ot formality, bowing low as 
she passed out ot the rows. 

When Mrs. Beverley had departed not 
a word was said as to her visit or its pur- 
port. 

The music and the chess went on as be- 
fore, but it seemed to me that some little 
time elapsed betore either Margaret or 
Sir Dunean quite recovered from the et- 
fects of Mrs. 


from the mitsic stool, seamed 


fluences, Dasevsenegel 


Vwae 
“a certain 


as 


severley’s sudden appesr- 
nhece, 

Before leaving, lDoctor Kalrfax. fulfilled 
his promise of going to see Marthe. He 
Was nearly twenty minutes, and, when he 
returned, called Margaret jnto the pas 
Kpeak to her, When, # tew mo- 
ments later, they re-entered the room to- 
gether, | thought they both 
grave. 

After the departure of her guests, Miss 
Beverley seemed inclined to 

remained with her, rather 
would tinmake some remark 
concerning the events of the evening, as 
also to learn whether there was anything 
seriously wrong with Marthe. 

“No,” Margaret replied, in auswer to 
ny question on thi latter point; ‘she is 
only a little feverish and excited, Doctor 
Fairfax Ile is going to send her 
some soothing medicine, and I am to go 
aeTOSS to sce that she takes it, for he bas a 
great dislike to Sophie. At the same time 
he is puzzled, as the child has suach eur- 
ious fancies.” 

“She lives too sedentary # life, and 
would be better at sehool among other 


looked very 


linger near 


she 


hoping 


Saye. 


, children,” I hazarded. 


“Yes her imagination isover-wrought. 
She has been telling the doctor all sorts of 
stories to-night. Shesays that she wakes 
from her sleep and hears the violins in 
the empty theatre Lelow, and that sbe is 
atraid to tell ‘inamiina’ or Sophie, because 
once When she spoke of it he was severely 
prtumiisdied.”? ; 

“Poor little soul! 


somethinng miignht bv 


ID remprotided. “surely 
9 


done 


“Yos,” agreed Margaret. bre ithing a 
heavy kigh— “hut that « tiething is very 
diMeult to deternilmne One can hardly be 

, t} ‘ ‘ ¢} ‘ ‘ 















“I don’t know—she is quite unlike any 
other child. I never knew any one capa 
ble of persisting in an untruth as she oo. 
casionally does, When she says, *Maix j: 
Vaftirme,’ I generally suspect that she ;. 
inventing. She uttered that sentence t, 
the doctor to-night, and he sent Soph: 
out of the room purposely that Marth, 
might talk.” 

“Does he credit her with speaking the 
truth?” IT asked. 

“Hethinks that she believes what «ic 
says, and imagines that it has all oeeur- 
red.”’ 

“Surely it is strange of Mrs. Beverley 
toleave her night after night with ««r- 
vants!” I remarked. 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. 

“Nothing is strange,” she = replied. 
“Everything here is as it should not be. 
It is impossible, too, for me to intertere, 
as Mrs. Beverley is not only the child’« 
mother, but her appointed guardian. My 
position is a very delicate one.” 

I could tell that it was so, and a vague 
foreboding came over me. Margaret «at 
for awhile staring into the fire, lost in «acd 
thought, till at last Clarice came in with 
the medicine for Marthe. 

Miss Beverley took it from her, and 
then looked at me rather oddly, I thought 

as though seeking to decide a question 
with herself. 

“[ believe I am nervous to-night,” «he 
sald, atter a pause. “Would you mind 
coming with me to the west wing?” 

“I will accompany you with pleasure,” 
I replied cheertully, and we went away 
together, | carrying the lainmp, Margaret 
the bottle of medicine. 

But as traversed the silent lonely 
passages, I felt that resolve to keep 
clear of the affairs of the Beverley family 
was quite useless, 

The west wing proved to be much more 
luxuriously appointed than any part of 
the house I had yet visited. 

It was lighted with electric Lamy, car- 
peted with the thickest and softest of ear 
pets, and evidently furnished 
throughout in newest and tuost ox 
pensive style. 


we 
to 


Was 
the 


When outside Marthe’s door we paticed, 
and I was prepared to wait lor Margaret 
in the passage. 

“PT want you to come in,” she whispered, 
“and also to promise not to 
me for a single instant.” 

Wondering greatly at her words, I teal- 
ded my head. 


Jorma: migehit of 


We entered the room together, and 
found Marthe, flushed and excited, sit- 
ting upin her litthe white bed, while 


Sophie was sitting by the fire doing tine 
necdlework. 

The woman looked up when we entered, 
and Ithought Isawan expression that 
was almostevil in its intensity as ber 
glance alighted upon me, although »t« 
rose very politely. 


“Here is Marthe’s medicine, Sophie,” 
suid Miss Beverley. “Will you give mu 
the measure glass?” 

“Oh, Margaret, how glad Jans to «+6 


thd 


youl” exclaimed the child, stretching out 
her arm impulsively. 

“tush, little one! Do not get excited, 
but keep quiet and take the draught, and 
possibly you will be quite well in th« 
morning,” TL advised the little invalid. 

“Why did Mademoiselle accompany 
you?” inquired Marthe, rather rudely. 

“Because I asked her to be so kind as to 
You should not be disagrees 
with those who wish to love you, Marth 
replied Margaret. 

The child's face sottened. 
forward with 


Come, 


Sophie Cu 
the medicine glass, wi 
she seemed to have been cleansing at 
Washstand. Asthe woman hauded it 
her, Miss Beverley held it to the light. 

“It is still rather cloudy,” 
marked, 

A stnall tray stood near, together 
abowlof milk anda napkin. Margsst 
took the napkin, carefully wiped out ! 
glass, and once more, held it to the lig!! 
This time the measure seemed perie 
clear, and Margaret poured 
draught and handed it to Marthe. 

temembering Miss Beverley’s reqs 
my attention did not wander from he: 
4a moment. 

The child drank off her medicine it 
most exemplary fashion, and very 
seemed to take the desired eflect. 
she showed signs of drowsiness we 
kissed her and stole quietly away. 

Once more within 
garet said 

“You must think me very silly; 
have dislike to that 


sd of meeting 


she 


out ¢ 


Wi 


her own room 


a preat wor at 


her alow 





“Certainly uot—she dvuesn’t coms 











cide of the house onee in #ix months. of 
curse to-night there was 8 reason. 

“To axk you to see Marthe?” I queried. 

“De you really suppose that was her 
object ? Do you honestly believe, that she 
lid not know that we were not alone? 
inquired Margaret scorntully. 

“Why, she is aware of my every move- 
“She knew not only that I had 
onests, but who they were, and was «de- 
" rmined to seize the first opportanity to 

wand be seen by Sir Duncan Drew.”’ 

Margaret spoke with so much bitter- 
hens that I could only remain silent. 

“Lj<ten.” «he continued presently, “you 
have been very good to me to-night, and I 
feel that lean trust you. I mee that Doc- 
tor Pairfax likes you, and I can depend 
upon bis judgment. He knows every- 
thing connected with thixs house, and if 
vou are to be my friend I may as well be 
frank with you-—at any rate, so far as I 
personally am concerned. 

“Pather more than three years ago— 
ust betore my father went abroad—Sir 
Donean, then plain Mr. Drew, was stay- 

months with Doctor 
I—I «awa great deal 


nent. 


ing bere for several 
cod Miss bairfax. 
fi Duncan—and—and 

“Sle loved you, Margaret,” I inter- 

ipted, drawing nearer te her? “And 
shatmmeore natural? How could he help 
fhe rich warm color flooded her cheeks 
hee Drnore, 
“My father 

niinned. “He —-Dunean 
cid I] was rich, or supposed to be. 

lwent away I promixed that I would 
fne communication with Mr. Drew 
loring his absenee, 

“TL kept my word, but Thave reason to 
think thatmy father was led to believe 
thati had broken it. Then, ax you al- 
oady know, came the great change. We 
were both poor, and could not think of 
Duncan was struggling and 
honpercd ina hundred ways,so that I 
felt it was betterthat JI should remain 
hye 


’ 


disapproved of him,” she 


' inwe 
foarrniage. 


“We heard of each other through the 
but, within the past few 
months, the positions of Mr. Drew and 
I did not 
ik him tocome here to-night; he pro- 
posed it, and I thought it was better then 
te ask them all. 

“Trew Castle ix dreadfally out of repair 
and hardly habitable. The last owner 
ived almost entirely abroad, and Sir 
Donean is staying with the Doctor while 
crangements are being made for the nec- 
-sary alterations. That is all,” 

hat was all, except that my poor Mar- 
yaret was almost distracted with the 
doubts, Lopes, and fears born of a great 
beryer, 

lalso legan to understand why Mrs. 
Ih vetley had contrived to appear in all 
hye before the astonished eyes 
Psi: Dunean Drew. 

Ih tore weseparated for the night I put 

question which I hadin my mind 


baittaxes; 


mveciIf have become reversed, 


spre ndor 


ut Clarice. 
“she is devoted to 
af mie’. 


me,” Margaret as- 
Mrs. Deverley’s 
lwhen my stepmother first married, 
rward= became Marthe’s nurse. 
e removalof the child from her care 
hes her dislike both Sophie and her 
and jew English women can 
hate orlove like a French woman. 
iso fully understands the situation 
stranger could, and has never lost 
pectior meas the rightful heiress. 

is useful to me in a hundred 


“She was 


' 
+ shite 


{ 
; 


i tsistress 


fas] was when I went to bed, I lay 
he sone titne thinking over the events 
day. 
tha shudder, I thought I could un- 
tand the nature of the fears that had 
ctipted Margaret to desire my presence 
+ oshe gave Marthe her medicine. 
ultone thing that puzzled me was— 
-hould Mors. Beverley, having suc- 
stully carried out her manwuvres and 
irod her own position, continue to 
“ antagonism to the girl she bad 
tel 7 


Dhis first day of surprises and excite- 
ntat Beverley was succeeded bya time 
Tranquility and pleasant experiences 
‘nearly put my tears and suspicions 
fry head. 

Vesawagreat deal of the party at the 
tors house in those days. Expedi- 
cre made to Drew Castle that we 
witall give our opinions coneerning 
nrogress there; but I 
that it was 


Vations in 
sith pleasure 


Margaret's ideas and wishes that the 


really 


area isything albwut. 


' f Sir Duncan grew more 





| 
favorable as I saw his devotion to the girl 


| foreboding, 


who had loved him when he was poor, 
and Margaret was evidently so ecstati- 
cally happy that I could find no cause of 
while I was myself more 
serenely content than I ever remembered 
to have been in my life, without quite un- 
derstanding why. 

Doctor Fairfax and I quarreled and 
fought over chess and other important 
matters,and madeit up again, and I liked 


| him the better after every tifl. Miss Lacy 





' 
was poor then, | 


When | 


acted as chaperon with pertect good tem- 
perand unvarying kindness, and every 
one seemed satisfied. 

Mrs. Beverley troubled us no more for 
some time. She continued to dress very 
expensively, and enjoyed all the gaicty 
that was within her reach. 

This, I learned, consisted chiefly of sub- 
scription balls at S-—, and entertain- 
ments given by the visitors stopping in 
the town, or such of the residents and 
lesser gentry of the neighborhood as cither 
did not know her history, or were glad to 
receive a Beverley, at any price. 

My heart ached often for litthe Marthe. 
I used to sce her sometimes walking with 


| Sophie in the grounds, or notice her pale 


little tave pressed tothe window pane as 
we passed the west wing. 

But Margaret seemed very shy of al- 
lowing her to come tothe cottage, or in 
any way encouraging herin seeking our 
companionship. 

About a fortnight before Chrixtmas, Sir 
Duncan announced his intention of mov- 
ing to the Castle. One suite of rooms was 


| ready tor his use, and among them a 


studio, which he had specially ordered to 


| be built. 





! 


It was the first change towards break- 
ing upour party. Every day I hoped 
that Margaret's engagement would be de- 
finitely announced, but my hopes were 
continually disappointed. 

Sometimes I thought that the delay was 
of her own causing, and that Sir Duncan 
was hurt at the betrothal being so often 
delayed. 

Itseemed tome that the girl was un- 
wise, for I feared that he might grow 
weary, besides which I could not tathom 
her motive. 

One day we were driving in the neigh- 
borhood ot the Castle, which was situated 
about six miles from Beverley, the vil- 
lage being two miles from the Hall, and 
the Castle tour miles on the other side. 

Nearly a week had clapsed since we had 
seen Sir Duncan. That his time was 
greatly taken up with builders and archi- 
tects wasa recognized fact; but he had 
asked Margaret to come some afternoon 
to the Castle, take tea, and see how the 
work was progressing. 

As we neared the lodge, I suggested 
that she should act upon the invitation. I 
protessed te be cold, tired, and longing 
fora cup of tea without the trouble of 
driving home for it. 

Miss Beverley hesitated a little; and, to 
clinch the matter, I added that, although 
I detested doing anything that might be 
misconstrued, it was too absurd to be 
prudish inthe eireumstances, I being of 
mature age, and the Castle filled with 
work people. She laughed, and I felt that 
I had gained my point. 

We were within a tew yards of the lodge 
gates when a carriage amd pair of grays 
came rolling up in the opposite direction, 
and passed in betore us. 

We were suiliciently near not only to 
recognize the Beverley liveries, but to 
eateh a glimpse of the occupant. That 
soft billowy heap of gray velvet and fur 
was certainly worn by none other than 
Mrs. Beverley. 

On Margaret's face [saw a momentary 
expression of deep chagrin; then she 
whipped the pony of our modest little vil- 
lage cart, and drove rapidly past on the 
homeward road. 

We hardly spoke, cither of us, until an 
hour or #0 later, when we metin the sit- 
ting room: of our afternoon tea. Then I 
said indignantly 

“A piece of gross impertinencs! 

Margaret tried to smile. 

“Perhaps,” she remarked gently, “she 
was an invited guest.” 

“J feel sure she was nothing of the 
kind,” I declared. “It was just the 
sequence of her intrusion bere. She must 
bave hunted up some excuse such as, 
‘Wil Sir Duncan be so very kind as to al- 


T 





low her to consult the architect, or the | 


decorator—or somebody of that kind 
abouta little alteration she is anxious to 
make at Beverley ?’? et-co-tera.”’ 


I feltso angry that I really succeeded 


in imitating Madame Beverley’s sett 
voice fairiy well, an lin making her «t 
laughte: laugh. 

“Hut really, Marg ] 

mypatiently [I think 

wirself to thank I feel « ‘ ‘ 


u might long age 


VC 
you chosen, y* 
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dered such a contretemps impossible. I 
cannot understand you.” 

She bent her head over the tea cups, and, 
when I saw how her hand trembled, I al- 
most repented my hasty words. 


“Lean hardly understand myself,” she | 


admitted, in a low tone; and 1 was sur- 
prised that she was not angry. 

Sir Duncan called at the cottage the Gal- 
lowing atternoon, and broached the s#ub- 
ject of Mrs. Beverley almost tmmesti- 
ately. 

“Imagine,” he said—“‘I was surprised 
by a visit from la belle mere yesterday! I 
nad hoped that you would bonor me, and 
you can guess my disappointment. She 
asked leave to consult my architect as te 
whether a new doorshe wishes to have 
constructed would interfere with the 
safety of the west wing.” 

I glanced triumphantly at Margaret. 

“But,” | interposed, “how can any arch- 
iteet decide that unless he sees the build- 
ing ?’’ 

“Oh, of course he'll have to ride over!" 
replied Sir Duncan carelessly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FEW days after this I met Doctor 
A Fairtax in the park. He was riding 
on his way to visit Marthe, who had 
a rather severe cold. When he saw me he 
dismounted, and walked a short distance 
by my side. 

“Hlow’s 
ently. 

“Pretty well, thank you,” I answered. 

“Only pretty well? Tam not surprised. 
Can’t you say a word to her?” 

“A greatmany,!I have no doult; but 
what particular sort of word 7?” 

“Well, give her a hint about Dunean. 
He’s a real good tellow,and has been 
faithtul for a long time and through a god 
deal; but aman won't stand being played 
fast and loose with tor ever, you know.” 

I did not care about that, “you know,” 
nor the way that the Doctor looked at me, 
almost as though the words bore some 
private and personal application. There- 
tore I responded rather curtly 

“Won't he? I don’t know anything 
about it.”’ 

“Humph!”’ ejaculated my companion. 
“Well, perhaps you will convey the re- 
sult of my experience to Margaret. Dun- 
can has spoken to me, and says that she 
won’t give him achance of getting their 
little affair settled. 

“Now, considering the terms they were 
on in the old days, it is not tair to him. If 
she doesn’t look out she will have more 
serious cause for regret than she imagines, 
unless she has definitely changed her 
mind. 

“Madame has been tothe Castle more 
than once lately; she has developed artis- 
tic tendencies, and has proposed to sit for 
her portrait inthe new studio. Dunean 
ix too much of an artist to retuse a good 
model.” 

I was thoroughly taken aback. It would 
be diflicult to foresee the extent of the un 
happiness that might accrue to my poor 
Margaret trom this woman’s audacity. 
Certainly Mrs. Beverley had the virtue of 
Vaudace, laudace, et toujours laudace. 
As for her step-daughter, I knew per 
feetly well that her hesitation was not due 
to indiflerence. 

“I have already tried to give Margaret 
a hint,” I explained to the Doctor; “tut t 
will find an Opportunity this evening to 
tell her a portion of what you say. I think 
the portrait business had better be leit 
out of the question for the present.” 

Then we separated, for we were draw 
ing near the house, and Thad no wish ts 


Margaret?” he asked pres- 


be suspected of a private conferences with 
Doctor Fairfax. 

That night I talked very seriously te 
Margaret, from the position, as T told ber, 
of an elder sister, and with the rocst 
happy results. She told me that «he had 
that afternoon received a note from. Sir 
Dunean asking to see her alone com the 
morrow. 





i 


| msistres<. 
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Sir Dunean had appointed three o'clock 
as the hour of his visit. Margaret seemed 
restless and wandered out into the Park, 
while [ remained in my own room writ- 
ing letters. 

What happened I learned afterwards 
from Mixes Beverley herself. 

Itappears that she had rambled about 
aquarterof a mile trom the house toa 
spot where the trees grow rather thickly, 
when she saw Marthe approaching her 
with Sophie, apparently retarning from a 
walk. To Margaret's great surprise the 
latter stopped. 

“Excuse me, Mademoltselle,” said the 
woman; “but may I leave Marthe in your 
eharge for a few moments, TI have forgot- 
ten to posta letter for madame, and she 
eharged me particularly. 
quickly by the path 
Marthe, who is already 
grass is wet and long.” 

It was almost impossible for Margaret 
te retuse, and Sophie sped away. The 
time passed rapidly, and the sisters, whe 
really loved each other, though so seldom 
together, wandered about inthe mild sun- 
shine, always however keeping near the 
“pot where Sophie had left them, 


I shall go very 
too quickly for 
tired, and = the 


Margaret felt unusually buoyant with 
the near prospect of happiness, and, for- 


| getful of her cares, played with the child 


lmestas though they were of an age. 
For some time they carried on a mild 
gameot hide and seck, one or other hid 
ing behind «a tree. 

Presently, Mixes Beverley noticed a vil- 
lage woman in the distance gathering 
sticks that had fallen from the trees. That 
wasa privilege always granted to the vil- 
lagers inthe winter, and the presence of 
the woman caused her neither anxiety 
nor surprise. 

There was noone else in sight, and it 
became Marthe’s turn to hide; Margaret 
waste turn her back until the “whoop” 
was given, that she might not see which 
tree her little sister had chosen. 

The signal seemed delayed an unusually 
long time,so Miss Beverley turned round 
am! called, “Marthe! Marthe! Where 
are you? Are you not ready. I am com- 
ing to look for you.” There was no re 
sponse, amdin «a state of alarm Margaret 
hurried trom tree to tree, but Marthe was 
not to be found. 

Then the elder girl thought that prob- 
ably the child had gone to the house. 
Verhaps Sophie had returned, and Marthe 
loved nothing better than a bit of mis- 
ehievous fun. 

In the distance Margaret saw the figure 
of the village woman, apparently laden 
with «ticks, going im the direction of the 
mansion. 

Of course she would have seen what had 
occurred, so Margaret determined to over 
take her and inquire before leaving the 
spet. She pursued the woman for a few 
tmintites, steadily gaining upon her, still 
calling “Marthe” from time to time. 

Allatonce the supposed villager van 
ishe | behind a group otf trees, Margaret 
hurried on, but all to no purpose. 
moments after, Sophie returned. 

“Where was Mademoiselle Marthe? 
she panted. She—Sophie had been un- 
reasonably delayed Wy that owl of a post 


A few 


Margaret explained what had occurred, 
and Sophie, darting upon horan evil look, 
fled towards the west wing of the house. 
Mise Beverley remained hunting about 
amd calling out the child's 
Without avail. 

Whatever could have 
with hes 


rate, beat 
beeonme of that 
burden of sticks, whe 
tied tobe woing so mlowly? The 
With dire foretyed 


woman 
bial =< 
poor girl's heart sank 
ig. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and Sophie can 
ying back, accompanied by a stable boy 
amd «a vardener. 

The search then began in real earnest, 
amlevery inquiry was made, but without 
result. could 


Noe trace bees Diseroverrend ot 


Leather the woman or Marthe. 
| 


Her hesitation hitherto, she confessed, | 


had risen partly trom the fear that, unde: 
their changed positions, he 
himself boand in honor to renew his offer 
of three years previously, and partly 
from an impression which haunted her, 
that she ought not, at present, to think of 
leaving the cottage. 


miight feel 


| «ona baere 


“1 often feel,” she added dreamily, “as | 


if there were some work here tor me tod 
to which I have not yet even found the 


elue.”’ 
gutl endeavored to laugh away her 
fears, and when we separated it was 


derstood that atter the tollowing day there 


should be no furth 


Presently Madame appeared upon the 
seone, ated it seemed that until mow she 
had not lett her dressing room, for Sophie, 
return tothe house, had mot dared 


Ren terda fae 


that her child was missing. 


All thas titne, J, busy with a lony letter 
totuy wother, khoew nothing of what was 
althe igh my 


cwokeed the Park 


7 ny Withlows over 
tritil Clarice cmnine to pepe 


nm yreat distress, 


“Orte, Miacdectsicsimeed len’ | ody exelainied, 
when she had given me the details of the 
afta la ' t rry tor Nfgs Tterve 
ley ° A- for Marthe, she will no doutt 

} been taken by that 
‘ ‘ “ ‘ | | ’ 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 
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I foe) the Kiewes of the soft south wind 
| pom ty fevered brow 
1 tvever thee teetirtmur of the ook that runs 
\oross the verdure tow! 
Nol whiisgeerin mietoortes of t al at tlie 
When life, @ stusstiuer stien 
Went rippling througi: a temdaw fulief tow 
ors, 
t nder the lw vhe of erect 
(oh, bib the heart, singing for a tender ala 
W Dacomes mlitreitig deecetine care le«l, 
Pring buck the burden of that little won 
Where with loecrawh mys feud’ 


toh brivht eves mat the wtttetaer ® 
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Menmtter this teare th April eliower 
Ibis flowerions fer teert 


(ol, wart tPrenth, tereuw riage inate 


Cody, whamecdorwew of Lhe erlitiset 

Ried down the dusk o: yours 
lean over me, and bring mie 
To chart aways tn tears! 
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Mad Bess. 
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hot and cross-grained as I counted the 

weary miles along the white, awelter- 
ing, dusty Trunk Koad of the Deccan, 
while 1 marched in the broiling sun with 
my detachment of 100 men, on Our retaorn 
journey from taking treasare to an out. 
station some 200 miles off, 

Over a whole blessed month had we 
been on the tramp, and we were just now 
at the commencement of the hot weather, 
when the morning sun always appeared 
to me to bave a most searching and ener. 
vating eff. ct 

We were, however, now only one march 
from our headquarters, and, tired, listless, 
dusty and footeore as the men were, they 
tried to puton a final spurt, so as to an- 
nounce their arrival among their com- 
raden with someeciat and spirit, if per- 
chance we met any by the way. 

The broad macadamised road was bor- 
dered on each side with magnificent ban- 
yan and other umbrageous trees, forming 
in some places acomplete leafy arch of 
vendure over our hoads, but, there being 
no wind moving, the air uader the avenue 
seemed more atifiing than in the open. 

Long trains of bullock carts carrying 
grain and other produce now and again 
passed us, otherwise the road was singu- 
larly devoid of life and interest, 

One or two amall villages lying at some 
distance from the main track, «a native 
choultry or rest-houge by the wayside, 
being the only signa of human babilation 
in the wild desolate expanse of sunburnt 
acrub jungle interspersed with reaches of 
sand through which we steadily trudged, 

Suddenly coming towards us, my ear 
detected the quick, sbarp ringing sound 
of a thoroughbred borse being driven ata 
good swinging pace, and at aturnof the 
road a well-appointed dog cart hove in 
sight, a large powerful black Australian 
between the shafta, the reins held by the 
smartest whipof the district and nem. 
oon. the best judge of horsefiesh in Cen 
tral India, Jim Boyd of the Engineers, 

An noon as he spied my jaded and 
sorry form ia advance of my lugubrious 
detachment, he fiourished his whip, in 
token of greeting, and quickening bis 
horse’s speed, was soon alongside of me 
as I halted for a chat. 

“Bound for the station, | suppose? The 
colonel toid me you were expected to- 
morrow,’ Jim questioned, after the first 
hearty words of welcome and recognition 
had passed between us, 

“Well, | must say, old fellow, you look 
ratber done up after your three months’ 


| nots confess J felt awfully fayged, 


tramp. Why didn’t you wait at my camp. 


for breakfast? You passed iton the road 
near Chittagherri.”’ 

“Never set eyes on it,’’ 1 returued, ‘1 
was so beastly sieepy this morning, not 
having had a wink of sound sleep for 
nights togetber, that I was nodding in 
the early partof the march, and noticed 
nothing. Besides, 1: was not light when 
we passed through Chittagberri.”’ 

“Well, look bere, you send the men on 
to the next camping ground, and come 
with me to spend the day 
i've iote of gup for you, and |] send 


you back on one of my spare horses in 
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time for you to inake ali needful prepara- 
tions for your triumphal entry into the 
station in the mornipng.”’ 

I demurred for a few moments before 
aceseding to the proposal. Bat it was too 
tempting an offer to be lightly refused. 

I gave the Necessary directions to the 
subadar for the continuance o! the remain- 
ing fonror five miles’ march to the last 
halt before reaching headquarters, dis 
mounted from imny horse, giving it in 
charge of the horse keeper, aud sprang 
into the dog cart to accompany Boyd back 
to his camp. 

The whole aspect of affairs had changed. 
I felt once wore lively, sociable and fit; #0 
much does the face of atriend sharpen a 
inan's countenance, 

Boyd wasa delightful companion, clever, 
witty and well read, aclear head for busi- 
ness, and a thorough man of the world. A 
generel favorite wherever be went, I, for 
on6, a! Ways much appreciated his sc ciety, 
It was not often 1 could enjoy it exclu- 
sively. 

Moreover he was bossin the engineer 
department, and traveled with all the 
luxury and state of a prince, while be su- 
perintended the repairs of some large irri- 
gation works in the district. 

1 knew l should find every civilized 
comfort in his temporary capee.ous abode 
of canvas, very different to my scanty 
carnpp accommodation and regulation out- 
fit. 

As wetooled rapidly along the road | 
related my doleful experiences—the little 
shooting | bad enjoyed to beguile the ted- 
fous bourse, and the miserable fare witb 
which my boy factotum en chef had 
striven to tempt my appetite 

“Never mind, old boy, ifa night’s rest 
can fatten you ap, you shall bave one this 
évening that will make you forget all 
former miseries, and I'll fortify you with 
# bottle of Monopole for your returo 
ride.’’ 

“Don’t overdo it, Boyd,’’? I laughed, “or 
] may never arrive at the camp.”’ 

“Never fear,’’ replied Boyd, “I'll put 
youon old Czarewiteb, who'd carry my 
grandmother bitndfold, without turning a 
hatr."’ 

After traversing four or five miles, we 
deacribed the white gleam of tents by the 
roadside under a fine mango tope; and 
were s00n In the grateful shade of the can- 
vas discussing a sum pluous break fast. 

The day passed rapidly and pleasantly 
enough. My friend was for part of the 
morning eogaged on business matters, 
while I luxuriated ina loug camp chair, 
lazily dipping into the last) Kuropean 
papers, and enjoying a delicious interim 
of dolce far niente as | drowsily glanced 
out from under the awning of the tent on 
to the suitry plain shimmering in the hot 
air cfan Indian noontide 

At tiffin time Boyd intimated tbat he 
nad to change his camp on the morrow to 
Visit an anicut on a small river a tew 
milea distant, and some tents and bag- 
gage had already been dispatched to bis 
next resting place; bis horses were going 
that afternoon, with the exception of the 
one be would ride himeelf in the morn- 
ing and the one reserved for me. 

In the afternoon, when a cool breeze 
had risen and the shadows were length- 
ening, we strolied slong the bund of the 
Jarge tank where the repairs were going 
on, and made up, with pot shots, a very 
tolerable bag of wild duck and teal. 

So interested were we with our sport 
that it was later than we bargained for 
when we returned to the tents, and dinner 
was has‘ened on my account. 

A right royal feast it was, dainties fit 
for the goda, after my long sojourn in the 
wilds, | did the repast full justice; for | 
must confess to the soft impeachment of 
being a bit of an epicure in my way. 

Anyhow, 1 have no sympathy with 
those men who will eat without demur any 
fearful mess dished up on the spur of the 
moment during a march or shooting ex- 
pedition, aud declare they enjoy it more 
than a well cooked dinner from the hands 
of a first-rate chef. 

Ata little after eight o’clock I looked at 
my watch and broached the advisedness 
of making tracks for my camp. Boyd, 
calling his boy, ordered Czarewitch-te be 
saddled fur “Seton Sabib,’’ 

1 fancied I detected a b'ank look of be- 
wilderment in the man’s face as he sa- 
laamed and poiseleasly departed to fulh! 
the order. 

Ina minute or two he returned; bis ex- 
pression of bewilderment had given piace 
to one of veritable fright and anxious de- 


precation. 

i noticed he kept as far from his master 
as convenience permitted Boyd hada 
hasty temper, aud report said was rather 
free with the extreme point of his boots 


when offended by the natives. ) 


“Please, Muster Sabib, ‘Zarweetch not 
bere, done gone with master’s horses to 
Paniocottab,” the man said baurriedly in a 
low, nervous voice. 

“What!’ shouted Boyd, springing up 
with alacrity from his long-armed chair, 
and looking thander and lightning at the 
quivering native, 

“What the deuce do you mean, you 
raccal! Didn’t! give strict orders that 
Czirewitch was to stay behind for this 
gentleman to ride into Tenkasi?”’ 

“True, Sabib. I done tell Shiniab; he 
say he no understand master’s order. 
Only keep Mad Bess for master ride to- 
morrow worning.” 

Boyd made use of some strong 6x- 
p'etives; the boy increasing ihe distance 
between them by acarcely perceptible 
stealthy backward footsteps. After this 
futile explosion, which seemed to relieve 
him, Boyd turned to me, 

‘Well! old fellow, here's a pretty moss, 
all through these confounded idiots. 
What'e to be done? For,” be continued 
with some hesitancy, and eyeing me ssk- 
ance, “‘yon wouldn’t ride Mad Boss, 
would you?” 

For the second time that day I de 
murred. Ride Mad Bess! Well, no! 
Under eny ordinary circumstances J 
should bavea given an emphatic refusal, 
The mare’s faine was widespread. 

Oniy Boyd himself bad ever mastered 
her; she was, by all repute, a dangerous, 
vicious runaway, an inveterate bolter, 
and a nasty ill-conditioned brute all 
round. But beggars cannot be choosers, 
I wes due at besadquarters with my de 
tachment on the following morning. 

I bad to report my arrival, to hand 
over papers, drafts, and other official items 
to my commanding cilicer, both he and 
the adjutant being great sticklers for mili- 
tary etiquette, and in whose bad books I 
did not desire to appear. 

I was a tolerable rider, end feared noth- 
ing. Atall hazards (between two evils 
choose the Jeast) it was betterto mount 
Mad Hess than to run the risk of «# nasty 
wigging and the refusal of my next appii- 
cation for leave. 

“What are ber bad points?” I asked 
afier a minute’s pause, during which I 
had weighed the above pros and cons in 
my mind, 

“She’s a neck and neck bolter,’’ replied 
Boyd, “and she will do her level best to 
get rid of you. I’m up to her tricks and 
can fairly manage her, but if you could 
stick on her, and she bolted in the right 
direction, she would take you to your des- 
tination like the wind. 

‘However, I don’t disguise from you 
that you’!l havea nasty customer to deal 
with. The bas a devil of atemper of ber 
own!” 

“A pleasant description, ] must say! 
However, | don’t ses any alternative than 
to take my chance, and if the worst comes 
to the worst, you muat pick up the broken 
fragments by the way.’’ 

“I'm awfuliy sorry, Seton, I assure 
you,’’ said Boyd with evident anxiety, 
“put I think you'll sit her; being a light 
weight you’ll fret her iess than a heavier 
man would do, 

“Pil order her round at once, and you 
be ready to mount her just as scon as 
sbe comes up, for sbe'll not stand a mo- 
ment.’” 

1 madé my few preparations, while my 
host went round to where the mare was 
picketed. 

1 heard his voices in the distance storm- 
ing at the unfortanate wights who had 
incurred bis displeasure; then a series of 
loud snoris, mingled with the sharp ring 
of a horse’s hoofs, kicking, plunging and 
rearing, gave mie @ foretaste of what to ex- 
pect, while faint cries and exclamations 
from & group of native grass cutters, 
Syces aud others were borne to me on the 
coo! night air. 


The moon bad arisen about an bour, 
and was shedding ils brightest beams full 
upon the tent and spsce in front with all 
the dazzing clearness of the tropics, 
dappled here and there with the shadows 
of the quivering leaves of the branching 
trees, 

I was thankful my ride was not to ba in 
the dark, 1 sbould at least know where | 
was being pitched. 

1 was roused from these lugubrious 
meditations as 1 stood outside the tent in 
the open, by the burried approach of 
Boyd. 

“Look excitedly, 
“Here sheis! The syc3s will hold her 
to KO. 
portunity and jump on her 
juicKkiy. Give her her head 


Sharp!’ he cried 


head in the direction you want 
Waich your o; 
8Da sne'} 
take you into Tenkasiin a ice As he 
spoke, the red: 
sig bt. 


iIDtable steed came into 


an, 


A tall, lanky, spare chestnut mare, with 
a long thin mane and tale, three white 
stockings extending nearly to the knees, 
and a white Roman pose, 

The very demon incarnate was in her 
eye as she planged, reared and kicked in 
front of me; it was as much as the two 
syces banging on to her bridle could do to 
hold her. 

Boyd was a big man, six feet one in his 
stockings, large in proportion, riding 
twelve stone if he rode an ounce; I am a 
small man, average height, and in my 
day have ridden many a steeplechase at 
ligbt weight. 

Mad Bess stood at least sixteen hands 
high, and witb all the will in the world, | 
could not for the life of me see how | was 
to mount her, as sbe carveted and plunged 
before me, 

To vex her further by abortive efforis 
would have been madness on my part; I 
therefore turned a deaf ear to Boyd’s stren- 
uous injunctione: 

“Now jump on, old fellow! Now’s the 
time! Now, now! There! you have lost 
that chance! Now, now! Great Scott! 
Why didn’t you get on then? I'll give 
you a nau! up, only make the spring !” 

“It's no use, Boyd,’’ 1 returned. ‘It's 
ignominious, I allow, but I must havea 
chair to mount a camel like that.” 

Boyd bellowed for a chair, on which | 
mounted as soon a8 it was placed in an 
auspicious spot on the roadway. 

Mad Bess was, ina comparatively quiet 
intervai between her paroxysma, brought 
up tome. In a moment I was on ber 
back. 

“Let go! let go!” yelled Boyd to the 
clinging syoes. ‘Give her her head!”’ 

Instantly the mare was free, she turned 
sharp round with a sort of half somersault 
inthe air, and, before I coald curb or 
guide her, was bolting ata tearing gallop 
along the hard white macadamiszed road 
in the opposite direction to Tenkasi ! 

I heard Boyd’s yelle of diamay and rage 
borne faintly to me in the distance; they 
died away, and only the clatter of my run- 
away sieed’s iron hoofs as they struck the 
sunburnt ground echoed in my ears as 
we sped swiltly along. 

1 could not say I had lost ali control 
over the brute, as I bad never possessed 
any; but I may confess that for the next 
hour it was as much as I could do to keep 
my seat, as we flaw through the weird 
moonlit landscape, like a veritable Herne 
the Hunter on his Satanic steed. 

It was in truth riding for a fall, and 
how 1 escaped coming a cropper will al- 
ways remain a wonder; for Mad Bess 
truly bore out her sobriquet. 

Dashing furiously along, she would 
suddenly come toa half halt with a ger- 
uine Australian buck-jump, with the 
vicious intention of landing me on my 
head in front of her; then she woulu, 
with several flying leaps from one side of 
the road to the other, diversified by 
frantic kicks, do ber level best to pitch 
me off side ways; finding her amiable 
efforts futile, she would get the bit be- 
tween her teeth and be off again like a 
pursuing fiend. 

The road was fortunately at that late 
hour clear of traffic, and for the most part 
perfectly level: only now and again we 
came e¢ross some unique specimens of 
Irish bridges, most painfal experiences 
for a rider to encounter when astride the 
back of a runaway horse. 

Switch! down we went with a leap and 
a bound to the bottom of theincline. It 
was near a go each time, I can assure you, 
and | breathed thankfully as I found my- 
self still in the saddle asthe mare bolted 
up the opposite steep. 

The motion was so severe and bone- 
breaking, shaking one tothe very vitals, 
I can only compare it to a sharp sqaall ina 
choppy sea; it had the same effect upon 
me as a rough voyage ina fifty-ton yacht 
would have had. 

Needless to say 1 parted with my din- 
ner. Soup, turkey, champague, mayon- 
naise; caviare and ice cream all went ly 
the board, 

I felt asif I were landing in an ex 
bausted and sea gieen condition at Folke- 
stone Pier, or had braved athree day’ 
equinoctial gale in the Bay of Biscay. 

Faint and despairing I looked ahead ‘oF 
some signs of relief. My wild steed showed 
no prospect of abating her speed or of su!- 
fering from the slightest feeling of fatigue. 
Would sbe race all night, and if I could 
not tarn her head round, where would thé 
morning find me? 

Tnese thoughts gave me grave ground 
for anxiety. 1 calculated we had g0°° 


at least eight to ten miles, and the cursed 
brute was as ungovernabie as wien 
started. 

As I before mentionei, the road Ww 
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bordered by an almost continuous avenue 
of fine old trees, with but few intervals of 
open country between, but just sbead of 
me I now perceived an unsheltered stretch 
of road, with what appeared in the glim- 
mering moonlight the bund of a tank on 
one side, and on the other a piece of newly 
ploughed land level with the road and 
heavy and stiff from irrigation. 

My spirits rose; I knew if I could once 
get my lady floundering among those 
beavy clods, her fiery ardor would soon 
be cooled, and fatigue alone would make 
per more amenable to salutary restraint. 
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againa. -ucn base Injustice, and her irre- 
pressibie equine naiure asserted itself in 
a series of plunges, kicks, buck-jumpe 
and every other variety of mai ceuvre a 
horse could be gulity of performing. 

I knew wy friend better now, however, 
and getting the syce to hold her with ber 
head towards Tenkasi, I gave her sud- 
denly a sharp cut with my whip und a 
dig with my spurs, at which indignity she 
gave a bound forward and set off in the 
right direction at a furious galiop, Boyd 
waving a farewell to me with acheery 
“Bravo !" as we sped into the shade of the 


“A little wholesome discipline will do | overspreading avenue. 


my beauty!’ I muttered be- 


ood 
ee ed teeth, as on akirting the 


tween my clench 


field I gave # violent wrench to the bridle | 


on the rear side, and, hard mouthed as the 
brute was, made her perceptibly swerve 
toward the desired goal; she resented such 
independent action on my part with a 
vicious buck jump, but another deter- 
mined pull landed ber safely in the stiff, 
vey quagmire. 

pg oy oo pretty well stuck, I urged 
ber on with spur and whip round the whole 
length and breadth of that field till she was 
covered with soft sticky mud up to her 
feticcks, and was literally panting for 
breath and a moment's respite, 

“Not yet, my friend,”’ I ejaculated vin- 
diciively; ‘“metapborically you shall go 
down on your bended knees for pardos, 
and do a little penance for the game 
you've played me.”’ 


After a good quarter of an bour of this | 
treadmill! work, I turned her head to the | 


main road, in the direction of Boyd’s 
camp, anticipating 9 quiet ride back from 
the subdued and repentant appearance of 
the delinquent. 

But 1 reckoned without my host; no 
one can fatbom the eccentricities and per- 
verseness of the female mind, equine or 
otherwise. 

No sooner was the smooth firm road 
under the mud-clogged hoofs of Mad 


Bess, than witb a snort of defiance she | 


darted forward like an arrow from the 
bow, at the same break neck gallop with 
which she had started, fortunately for 
me, however, this time in the right direc- 
tion. 

Oo we sped. I had lost again all con 
trol oyer my fiendish mount, and faint, 
dizzy, sick, and nearly shaken out of al! 
recognition, I saw at length, gleaming in 
the distance, the white tents of my friend. 
To my relief lights were visible, flicker 
ing among the canvas and under the 
trees, 

Atthe tent door 1 caught a glimpse of 
Boyd standiog anxiously watching, hav- 
ing heard the returning boofs of bis run- 
away steed, and two or three natives 
sprang up as we galloped past. 

Mad Bess put a final spurt on per 
ceiving her gram-bag in prospect and 
carried me straight as a die tothe spot 
where she was picketed, without coming 
to grief, asI fully anticipated, over the 
tens ropes and pegs, 

She pulled up stock-still, one mass of 
foam and lather, trembiing with excite. 
ment frou head to foot. A syce sprang to 
her bead as she stopped, and Boyd the 
next moment was by my side. 

‘Good gracious, Seton!’ he exclaimed 
fervently. ‘“J’m truly glad to see you safe 
and whole, Get off that cursed animal at 
once and come in and rest. You mus: be 
fairly spent. Jump off, quick !” 

‘“Notif I know it, my good fellow.’ I 
replied. ‘*{ did not, in my extreme youth, 
learn ‘John Gilpin’ by heart for nothing. 
As you have played the part of the worthy 
calendar, and your mare that of his cele- 
brated steed, the farce shall be continued 
lo the grim end. She brought me here for 
her pleasure, now she’li retarn for mine. 
This brate eball carry me into Tenkasi to- 
night, or my name’s not Jack Seton !” 

“Well! you've pluck, and no mistake,”’ 
returned Boyd with a grin of approval, 
“forl know you are shaken up a few. 
hut get off, and bave something first.” 

Boyd,” I answered solemniy, ‘I don’t 
budge from this saadle till thie con- 
founded brute pulla up in front of my 
‘ent; but I'll take a brandy and soda here, 
if you’ll be quick about it,” 

As I drank off the reviving draught 
sid handed back the tumbler, Mad Bess 
stood as if tranefigured into an angel of 
‘ight, 80 docile, placid and accommoda:- 
‘ng was ber demeanor. 

She'll go now,” remarked Boyd, “the 
“vis gone out of her; but you’ll have to 
ve wary, for her tricks are many.” 

And 80 it proved, for no sooner did sbe 


Sallize that no weli-filled gran bag was 
, her guerdon that night, nor a well- 
arned repose in store, but, on the con 


ary 


» SHO was expected to take to the 
road again, than her whole belng revolted 


But Mad Bess was spent, fain as she was 
to acknowledge it. At tbe end of the sec- 
ond mile her pace sensibly decreased, at 
the end of the third she was visibly dis- 
tressed, and at the fourth my lady was 
ziad to plead pecesvi, and go soberly and 
submissively at my pace over the remain- 
ing five or six wiles. 

Like the Qaeen of Sneba, there was no 
more spirit lef in her; that ploughed field 
had worked wonders in ber recalcitrant 
soul! 

As the pink glow of sunrise oveispread 
the eastern horizon | walked my whilom 
Bery steed as meek as aiamb into the 
camping ground of my men, justin the 
nick of time to dress for the last march 
into the head siation. 

As I dismounted, aching in every limb, 
stiff, shaken and dead-beat, | forgot all 
my misadventures in exultation at my 
victory over that redoubtable mare, Mad 
Beas 

I never scored a point that gave me 
greater satisfection. 

me 


KNOTS AND THREADS. 





We stili talk cf the Gordian knot and 
the thread of Destiny, although few of us 
stop to consider the meaning of words we 
utter se glibly. 

The Gordian knot was a lucky knot, 
fastened to the wagon of a man who from 
a@ peasant became a king, of which it was 
predicted ihat whosoever untied it should 
become movarch of all Asia; whilst the 
thread of Desiiny refers to a belief of the 
ancients thatthe Moi:iwor Fates spun a 
thread at the birth of every child, and 
upon thie thread the good or evil fate, long 
or abort life, of each individual depended. 
There iw ancther knot much depicted and 
talked of in the last century, but which 
seems to have dropped out of use in our 
prosaic age. 

Tois, the true lover's knot, was sup. 
posed to represent the thread of destiny of 
two lives inextricably entangled. 

It might be supposed that those knots 
and threats were only poetic symbols; bat 
if weexamine the matter a little more 
closely we shall find that ail the world 
over, both in ancient and In mouern times, 
knots and threads have been not only 
sympbeis, but realities, to which many 
magical properties and mucn religioas 
superatiuion are altached, 

In Denny's Folklore of China we are 
told that the dead ere swathedin long 
strips of cloth, twouf whic. must be white 
and one red, 

Tne 6nde of these strips are tied in ‘an 
auspicious knot,’ and as inany of these 
knots are tied al various paces on the body 
as the matertal used will aliow. 

Here we get perhaps the key to tbe many 


| com plicated twists aad knots engraved on 


early stone monuments, most of which are 
funereal, and possibviy a'so to that widely 
spread customof binding the dead with 
knottel corasor enclosing them in nets, 
so that the nei cameto be symbolical of 
death. 

That the use of nets in burial is very an- 
cient cannot be doupted, for it seers to 
have become a survival in Egyptat a re- 
mote period, so (hat many mummies are 
enveloped in a network of beads. 

Mummies in remote Alaska are found 
encased in network; whilst in Kentucky 
bod:s8 wrapped iu knolled twine mantles 
have been found, and many others ip var- 
ious parts of America bound up with 
knotted corda, 

in all these cares there is doubtless much 
significances aliached tothe kuots, which, 
as farascan be understood, are supposed 
to be possessed of magical power to pre- 
serve ine deceased trom enemies, and 
especially from the machinations of witch- 
eraft 

How very ancient is this belief in the 
efficacy of Knots may be judged from thie 


fact that armong the Coaldean- they were 
used in the cure of dis6ase 

W iat s even p to the iast yntury 
wore nce ned ito deal! f found witb 
knotted rds Upon cbéeir perscns; and in 
Scotiand it was supposed that, Dy stealing 
hair trom the tai's of cows and making a 


rope of the nair, tying a Kuot !n it for each 
cow, they could get the milk of these cows 
for their own use. 

The Lapps and Fians used to tie knots 
and sell them to marinera, that by untying 
these knots they might ensure favorabie 
winds. Two they might loosen, but if 
they dared to un:ie the third a tempest 
would be sure to foilow. 

It is very interesting to note the use of 
knots for exactly similar purposes amon, 
the American Indians a+ of old in Eu- 
rope. Thus we learn that among the 
Mexicans of the Rio Grande a lock of hair 
tied into knots is supposed to secure a 
maiden’s affections; and Mr. Bourke 
says: 

‘Miss Edna Dean Proctor, the poet, 
told me that some years ago in Illinois 
she met a woman wha, having been iil a 
long time, and despairing of recovery, had 
consulted a man pretending to ccsult 
powers, who prescribed that she should 
wear next the skin a certain knotted red 
cord which he gave her."’ 

Magic knots lead necessarily to magic or 
sacred threads or cords, since it is obvious 
that a knot would acquire superior virtue 
from being tied in that which was siready 
consecrated. 

lt is a very curious fact that sacred 
knotted cords are worn by men of ail 
religions in almost every part of the glove; 
they are generally prepared with grest 
care of special material, and are credited 
with many my*tic properties, but especi- 
ally with that of warding off sickness or 
dteaster. 

The sacred thread of the Brahmins is 
well known; it is a caete distinction ar- 
sumed at an early age, and never parted 
with. It must be made by a Hranmin, 
and should coasist of three strands, each 
of a different color, forty eight yards in 
length, doubled and twisted together 
twice, the ends tied ia Knots 

1t must be worn next the skin over tbe 
left shoulder, hanging down to the thigh 
on the right side. 

The three castes of the Hindus are dis. 
tinguished by the materia! of these threads 
—ovtton forthe Brahmins, bemp for the 
warriors, and wool for the arti<ana, 

The Parsees also wear Lhe sacred thread, 
and boys of sevea or nine are invested 
with it, the threads need being always 
made of fibres of the suru tree. 

Monier Williams describe: the sacred 
girdle of the Parsecs as made co! seventy- 
two woollen threads, forming a flat band, 
which is twinsd three times round the 
body, and tied in two peculiar kvrots, the 
secret of which is only known to the 
Parseesa, 

The use of “medicine cords’”’ ie common 
among North American Indians. Mr, 
Bourke describes those worn by the 
Apaches. 

These consist of one, two, three, or four 
strands, to which are attached sheils, 
feathers, beads, rock-cryeial, sacred green 
stones, and other articies, doubtless em- 
pioyed symbolically. 

The culor of the Unreads superstitiously 
used as medicine ie prescribed. BKiue, as 
we are told, is the Christian color in 
Abyssinia, but that color is considered 
unlucky in Scotland; and in 163) a man in 
the Orkney Isiands was said to Lave been 
utterly ruined by “nine Enotes caston a 
blue thread and given to his sisier.’’ 

Red thread i@ prescribai as «a remedy 
for fever and for novebiesding, and red 
worsted is tied round cows’ talis to pro- 
serve them from the evil sye. A “wrested 
thread,” epun from black wo! and cast 
ip nine knots, is dewcribed in “Notes and 
Queries” as used to cure sprains, The 
origin of these sacrei threads and knols 
is doubtiess symbolical, denotiag the sub- 
jection of the wearer to certain deities. 

It may not be irreievwast to quote here 
the passage of the Psaims in which the 
kings of the earth and the rulers are re 
presented as taking counsel against the 
Lord and H!s anointed, saying : 

**Let ue break their bande asunder and 
cast away their cords from us.’”’ 

The manner of wearing ihese cords 
from shoulder to bip is also symbolical of 
the ec bjection of the whole body, whilst 
the knots perbaps signi’y the unpsiteravie 
ueture of the bond entered into bétween 
the deity and the neopnyie. 

Meanwhiie the univereality of the curt- 
ous superstitions conuected with knots 
and cords seems to throw back their 
origin to the childhood of the world and 
tee cradie of the human race 


————_ © <—e— -— —_—— 


Tuk frequent pleasures of small but 
increasing oppertur es! greater 
fort in living and more at ant +4 
of generosity far stweigh those more «x 
citing but ess ©: at . gravkca ts] 
which alltend Sudden #80088s)1005 
tune, 


7 


Scientific and Useful. 





For Tas Bika—In « newly designe. 
bicycle it ia not necessary to use the fees 
and keep tbe pedals moving al! the time, 
as (he spiked rear wheel cen be lited oat 
of line with the runners Dy means of a 
lever near the head of the machine, so 
that after speed has been attained or ia 
golng down hillson (he road the feet can be 
held still, 

Casr IRonN.— For nese ia cleauing or Ga- 
lebing cast iron after it is taken from the 
molds, @ pew machine called the wand 
blast ie used, strong pneumatic pressure 
blowing the sand against the iroa with 
force enough to remove al! projections, 
after which the sand and irom dust ere 
suckéd into a se@parater and the eand re. 
turned for reuse 

KEVEALED BY THE Mreroscore —A 
ready means of distinguishieg between 
fresh meat and that whicd hae been froz on, 
«a writer points out, is furnished Dy the 
microscope, A small quantity of the biood 
or meat juice te examined, and if tats ts 
frow fresh tlesh numerous red cor pwscioe 


/mpormal in color and t! atiag ta clear 


seruin, aré seen; while in the caseof blood 
from flesh that has been preserved by 
fretz ng, the corpuscies have dteealved io 
the serum, and net a single normal red 
corpusclé can be seen. Tee liqati must 
be examined before there bas veen any 
drying. 

UMBRELLAS —U aibrei.ze will lest mach 
longer if, when they are wet they are 
placed handle downwards to @ry; ihe 
moisture then runs from the edges of 
the frame and the material dries uni- 
formly. If stood handle upwards, as is 
usually the case, all the moteture runs 
into the top of the umbrella and ts kept 
there by the lining underneath the ring, 
consequently it takes a long time to ary, 
and injures the silk or other fabric with 


| which the umbrella is covered. The iat- 


ter is one of the chief causes of embreilas 
wearing 80 soon at the t p> Uabrelle 
cases are NOt SO much use! as tormerly, 
for these are responsibie ©; their con- 
stant friction for the sma!! boles in the 
fabric that appear very eariy. When not 
in us@ an umbrelia shoud be left un- 
rolled, and when wet should be lef loose 
to dry. 


Farm and Garden. 








MEMORANDA.—~Do you have a iiitie 
memorandum book in your pocket in 
which to note things that need to be done 
on the farm? What t oot ip tae bead 
may be ib thé ne Borandum beok, ana 
when you find that you are abeut out of 
work consult the book. As fast as the 
odd jobs are do1e mark then off. A few 
hours’ neglect will sometimes cause cen- 
side:abie loss, and of.emn mecessitate a 
day’s oxtra labor, 


MEASURING AN ACRE —Pew farmer« 
know the #iz6 of their heids, or how many 
acres they contain. It is cestrabie—in 
fact, indispéensabie—for good work, thata 
farmer should know this, otherwise he 
cannot apportion seed or manure for ii, 
nor can 6 tell bow wuch time NM should 
taxe to plow, harrow or eultivateit A 
good colton cord, the s 2+ of a plow line, 
should be kept for the paurpsse of aeseur 
ing. To make one buy siaty seven feet of 
colton rope, fasten @ ring at sack end, and 
ineke these rings prociesly sixty alx feet 
apart. Tuisisfour rods The «a piece of 
red rag in the contre. Ose acre of ground 
will be a piece four of these cords long 
and two and @# half wide, eqaal to sixteen 
by ten rods, making one bendred square 
rods to au acre, Toe advantage of the 
rings is thet One® porsen can o.easure Ly 
driving # stakes into the ground to boid 
the rope whi'e he stretches teat The 
rope should be kept semmged ia tar, and 
then dried. ‘Tois wiil prevent ite shrink 
ing. 

-—_——— a ee 

Four years ago | bad « severe attack of 
LaGrippe. It ran into Poeuamenia My 
Coug) was something terribie Loctors« 


failed to givé ine any reiiel, i oeceame «co 
weak Icould pot turn tn bel Finaiiy 
my wife got @ bottle of Jayne's Expecto 
rant. HKefore 9 bad used ome half of it 
my Cough w easier, and | wae soon 
comp eleiy rest ered i have mo beet tation 
in saying thea®*® YOUR EX PECTORAN! 
SAVEI MY « ! , = * 
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Of Staguation. 


The tyy« of active, enjoyable, buoys 


ant. bealthy life is the brook, tinkling | 
eerfully along, always changing, if 
« and again muddy, quickly clear 
wg. casting down tts impurnties and | 
herring on fresh and attractive W. 
eet ' wroondea af pellacid purity from 
tebtding and running streams. The 


twpe of degeneration, through slugwish 


memes that leads to overgrow tha, is thie 


peond—- stagnant, foul, growing more re 
palave day by day, at the mercy, bey 
reason of its quiescence, of every para 
stica!l ugliness that fastens on it, micvesdt 
bes by the meoft 


whish of or the enlivening 


«agait outward fiors en, 


the wind 


palter of the rain 


We all lowe to hang over the brook as 


it sweep under the bridge with «a swirl 
and guryle But the pond we averd, 
unless we are naturalists, to whom noth 
vag is common and uncleanness is only 
owmparatively distasteful 
a simular distinetion observable in hu 
man life and character? 
movement, a briskness, a change, which 


teang= out all that is bestin) some men 


and women, while stagnation settles 
vkow wy others of equal promise, and 
thea fester? You see two lads in the 


same Village oF smiall town, 
eyual atulity and equal good intention 
The chance « hoece of a Vocation 

at oamter the 


ife with all the cheery 


world, and he 


thr «igh change 


ef the ranning brook, til you tind lim 


m meddle age successful, unwern, 


Lo impressions, enjoying life, hopeful, a 


eandidate for another quarter of a cen- 


turv of vigorous existence 
This 


ta the chances of heritave, in a harrow 


round of which he has grown tired, and 


the <tagnation has led to degeneraev, to 


ergroewths of unworthy hatuts, and 

whl age the has ived hus life, is ef 
fete without ambition, without ideals 
Magnalien the want of exertion f 

atic of {re sheniny energy ated rn 
terest, as at the reot of many of the 


meet deplorable failures, sod we ar 


aleeat te rusist upon the need for a oon 
stant attempt to keep life, however se 
nceu ke the cheerful current of the 
es em eane stream 
Th. the man who isan the thick of the 
werkd’ = tarmenl it is a temptation ty 
ta. with at least comyplacence, per 


ape with anticipation, on the Jovs of 


could bn Thhore’ Cle 


The 


1k sews invigoraling al tines, 


What 


randhyy 


“Lagiial 


tful than rest rush «of 


When 


we are teorne forward on its tide 


verwhelmed by rt; but there come 
ts when simple Test Seenis the 
mi + arilitin of earth s wifts bive 
tin egatlis blessing of Bie} is Clemight 
f with enthusina! Not tod net t 
2 sw ~ 
a 7 we ~ ry 


out 





Is there mot 


Is there nota 


of ablwmut 
takes 
uri s 


opens 


other lad has been kept, porhapes 


ind ate 





t their after-career, 
oid preseribe for themselves a series 


detriment 


delights that would not entail any 
~tasteful exertion. They sleep and 
~e plemsant plaews lazily, and do just 
theese things which they preferred tk 


do, amd che them at the moment when 
they felt the preference most strongly 
They are hke the tired nurses who go 


tack to ther imstituthens from wearing 
cases and spemd thear holidays in’ bed. 
Magnatoon a ther dream of pleasure 
Bat, though aman of sense may mo- 
mentarniy feel this demand for rest and 
dreamful ease amd a lotus-land change, 
he kKnews that that way demoralization 


alxaamd woth 


liee knmews that the biographies 
the 


men who have 


Thhost active 
ter 


cases cf 


and successfu **preprnes 


pieces as Seer) «aS they fell into a re 
clining attittade and thought to enjoy 
the rewards of tal and cessation from 
effort 
Rest rm ge=l only in. refreshing 
rlimipees It as delightful when climb 
ing the i and when wind and strength 
| fail. t «fw a moment or two in Che 
nest megheentivy-lazy of attitudes, rest 
x ever eantde muscle, but, if you 
se ey Feuer mj than a few moments, 
thie ~les stiffen, the circulation 
*. ac ket mes, and the weakness 


that was temygeorary may take «a more 
pertnanent fern The  hill-climbing 
never cmases and there is no place in 
life for stagnation, mot even in latest 
age the best chances of stoppage 
AIEEE coteiv tee aw little rest 


A few event come to re 


but 


natures 


garni reatine as pleasant; most of 


us feel a very healthy repulsion from 


sameness, from ennul thie redemptive 


revulsnom of the natural man from stag 
mateem Macht depends upeom what the 
routine is, of course. It is said that 
drivers { mmibuses, when they yet 
one off theaor infrexjue mt days ‘off,’ will 


sometimes spemd the holiday mding up 


and down ama@her route on an omnibus. 


But them think of the variety of a 
drive cs «lay 

Stagnat: omes when we cease to 
have a parrpe@e am life, when curtosity 
dies, when the freshness of the world is 
Deleotterd «aut areder ‘ca gall of dull and 
huele ss TRB Tae ota polate'e and these 
changes f w an unward chanve of 
the heart, caused by neglect to cult: 
vate Vartet) f interest, freshmess «of 
View, susegtiiaity te the beautiful in 
nature ated trac ter It is net the 
dullness f ave life that causes vil 
lagers t+» <tactate as the mabihity to 
~~ its artis at tilitiueors The sim- 
plest seetie mas leelp te ‘theep the soul 
etn beaiteiest ated paare if dowked at itaun 
the right way 

Have wou ever known the charm of a 
ta aA 2 Llie t AStnith = 
smithy. & t= Ws Sends Clirctes 
of x meres the ghee of the sh " 
mt t cht amd ? We Tlie Simek t 
the hevr - vv white-hot cu 
der tr known what it is 
t Inge be arnchyard wall with 
the farmers «is om an early summer 
evening tefore harvest begins, their big 
teeots umieews! ard t trv in those leisure 

ae 


TRbe Eade TEES Cas Ta 


m thearerude th ughits 


Or have voi sation the waxy seat of the 


eusquent Otteer s tiny shop and heard 
him dis sure If ao. there will be no 
doubt in searmind as to the interest 
f the age te the man who takes 
evervthing as if nes, and accepts 
yratefuliv. wit to prepadice, whatever 
2 fres fe lt is mot in our sur 
round: nes wever tame, but in our 
se es “lar at toy be ww! t we 
‘ * si * w 1. fre 
4 woe 
Nu grea stak “ ake 
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by being the most lugubrious of mor- | 
To make elaborate arrangements | 


tals. 
to get up a laugh isto put a grim tax 
on ourselves for the sake of good humor. 
letter the eye 
which can always find cause for ad- 


Far cultivate seeing 
sac dness-— 
swift alternation of feeling what it 


Khewoks of omurse are A great 


miration or merriment or 
in 


looks on 


remedy against stagnation, not only be- 


cause of the mew scenes they portray, 
the’ pleasant people they introduce to 
us, the questions with which they 
stimulate us te thought, but because 


they help to teach us how to look on 
life aright for ourselves with untlagging 
keenness, with goxl nature, with an in- 
in ourselves as students of man- 
toe help us, in shert, to keep that 


terest 
kind 


freshness of heart which ts 


lasting remedy against stagnation, and 
fe] not 


inaptly comparable to the clear running 


which enables us t& our life is 


stream 


A word of a domestic nature may 


rand on clesing Is not stagnation in 
marriet life one of the most prolitic 
causes of unhappaness’ The life from 
Which so much was expected grows dull 
by-and-by, and leve cannot hide the 
fact. One of the questions which we 
would recommend to lovers who are de 


bating whether their last fancy 18 wise 


“Will he 
Among the 


Or temiptimg onmiy is Unis, or 
remain interesting 7 


that 


shies 


Very Weighty matters marriage 


brings te mind that simple test deserves | 
Raffaciio Santi, and he was born in the city of 


There is ne quality in men or 
that 


riagealle 


a place 


makes them more mar- 
that 


it Yaeans 


Wotlthien 
of remaining in- 


tial 


than 
teresting, fer over their 


househeld the paralysis of stagnation 


will never be likely to ereep: they will 
beth reinforee the world of books and 
the world of observation in driving back 
the grim ogre of clulne ss which, setting 
on men, beclouds their brightness of 
heart and disintegrates their charac- 
ter. 


_——— << 





Trt diticulties in our daily path were 
not intended te stege us, to make us give 
up. or faint, or turn back. 
for 
the power te de it waits only upon our 
When 
their 


meant serlely us te overcome, and 


veroome the mh, 
If we 


they take away 


will. we « we 


acquire strength allow 
them to 


ours. Tl 


overoome wus 
our des- 
Re- 


obstacle which 


erefore our mission 


tiny ist veroume all ditteulties. 


thie 


vesterday 


, 


wardes? im this light, 
se'etnnend 
thee terrors 


is te sand that much of our con- 


etean be traced immediately to our 
but, the 


devoting our 


feelings, whi is true on 


other hand. itis only by 


energies te the regulation of our con- 
duct that we ean effectually intluence 
our feelings It as therefore better to 
put aside the question of how we feel 
for the more pertinent question of what 


Tit man wh studies a single subject 
until he loses sight of evervthing else is 
always in danger of parting with his 
judgment) When he dues that, when 


he isentirely wragqesdina single idea, 


he almost inevitably develops what is 


called ‘‘crankinesas.”’ 


principle to 
ttain a faver—the cust is too 


great. 


(ses ure what s rT ght 


and 


for you by square and manly 


the only | 


be 


| by Pope Leo X. and Julius II. 


They were | 


pessesses 
| day of the 
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Correspondence. 





Jessiz.—A lady with ever so good » 
voice, and considerable knowledge of muste 
must devote at least two years to carefu) irais. 
ing and practice before she will be filled te 
singin public. The salaries of public “i ogers 
Vary so greatly, according to the talent and 
reputation of each, that it would be 1m P< =i bbe 
for us to give »ou any fair estimate. 


A. M. S.--The name Pius was first gives 
to the Emperor Antoninus Titus, who was 
thence called by that name, on sccount of his 
piety and virtue, A. Lb. bx This nate was 
also given toa son of Metellus, because be ip. 
terested himself so Warmly to bave his father 
recalled from banishment. The name of Pigs 
has also been taken by nine of the popes of 
tome, the first of whom assumed it in A. p 
lt. 

FREDA.— Artificial lowers are now used 
in many wa)s for household decorations as 
well as for personal adornment. Jardiniere 
Vases ure filled with them, panels of plosh, 
velvet, or satin are ornamented with them ang 
hung upon the wallor placed on easels. The 
corners of photograph and any rich plush eo 
velvet frames bave a tiny bouquet allached, 
lam brequins and table-scarfs are adorned with 
ciusters of them, and they are used as plenti- 
fully a8 embroidery. 


Daisy J.—This correspondent wants to 


| know how lovers can manage 80 as never to 


quarrel, Which, of course, We cannot teil her, 
as lovers are bound to bave their little “tite.” 
W bat would love and courtship be worth were 
they everlasting dose of honey, without 
the least touch of alleviating and correcting 
acidity) 7? Honey will itself turn sour and un- 

last. It is not in human nature 


one 


pleasant at 


| for sweethearts to be without “a few words 


now and then, and consider how delightful it 
isto make up again afterwards! W hat does the 
poet say 


* Little quarrels often prove 
To be but new recruits of love.” 


ARTIST.- taphael’s” real name was 
Urbino, March >, Lisi His Glovanni Santi, 
Was a refined and cultivated gentleman anda 
poet and painter of considerable repute. Ka 
phael lived and died among friends and with 
oul an enemy; he was loved and honored by 
brother painters, by patrons and pupils, and 
He died on 
tiood Friday, April 7, 1520, only thirty-seven 
years old, having, despite his youth, painteda 
marvelous number of famous pictures. He 
took cold while talking withthe Pope in one 
of the cold halis of the Vatican, had a chill 
and then a fever, and died in a few daya. 

F. F.—The epithet, turneoat, it is said, 
took its rise from ope of the first Dukes of 
Savoy, Whose dominions lying open tothe in 
vasions of the two contending houses of Spain 
and France, he was obliged to temporize and 
fallin with that power that was most likely te 
distress him, according to the success of their 
arms against another. So being fre 
quently obliged to change sides, he humeor- 
ously got a coat made that was bine on one 
side and white on the other, and might be 
worn either side out. While in the Spanish 
interest he worn the biue side out, and the 


ohe 


| white side was the badge for the French, 


BK. M. J.— You are mistaken about Fri-” 
day being the only unlucky day. Thursday 
bas always been considered an unlucky day ip 
Devonshire, Where it has but one lucky hour, 
andin Seandtnavia it is in eyually bad repute. 
In Cochin China unlucky days ‘ole the third 
moon, being that on which 
Adam was expelled from Paradise; the nifb, 
When the whale swallowed Jona: the #11- 
teenth, When Joseph was put into the weil: the 
twenty-fourth, when Zachariah was mor 
dered; and the twenty -tiftth, when Mohamed 
lost his front teeth. And among some other 
nations the lqast Monday in April, the first In 
August, apt the “first Monday of the cuing 
outof the month of lwecember ied 


new 


are reeca 
ws unlucky. 

xc. 
and leacia, 
1), dem, 


Hungary, part of Pannounia, 
Were subjected to the Romans A. 
and Kept till the third century, * bea 
the (soths overran it Hiungarians use many 
Latin words still, and the urtaught peasantry 
understand them perfectly. There were kK 
of Hungary about @@, and dukes of Polish 
territory in the sixth century; but the word 
Pole is only as oid as the tenth. The [un 
gurians are Caucasians; the Pole Seclayool 
but Indeed all about the centre of Euroye ‘to 
Slav race prevails. Perhaps as a@ pal-'B, 
Poland is the most ancient, if nation mear- ® 
kingdom or dukedom: if you regard the "0 
merely #8 peoples, then perhaps Hunzes 
even a8 peoples they are as old as we are, 
les? you count us from the Romano-Br'-*B 
population. 


ne 
ngs 


ry 
ine 


Nrw.—The Spenceans were a religice- 
political sect of the present century, four ied 
by an itinerant bookseller named Spencer. + 5¢ 
great principle of their creed was that “a a- 
Inan beings are equal by nature, and tore 


the law, with a continual and inalienable pre 


perty im the earth and its natural pr 
tions. They also hekithat “every mal 4 
man, and child, whetber born in wedle . 
ot for nature and justice Know pot! f 
illegitimacy, is entitled, quarterly, 
ejual share of the rents of a parish 
they have settlement The founder 
~ ree \ hee t \ kx « a M 
= . — 
e ae & 
; . 4 ° 
These a " he part ars 
< ul , ' ye 
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OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 





Dreams, come home to my heart again, 
With the memory of the past ? 
come, with your pleasure and your pain, 
\nd your hopes too bright to last : 
Come from your hidden graves that lie 
In the beautiful realms of the days gone by. 
Come, from your glorious graves that lie 


In the realms of the days gone by! 


I will weleome ye all again, 
As once in the balls ot E14, 
Welcome the pleasure and the pain 
For the beauty your brief lives held! 
Dreams, come out of your secret graves, 
In the woodland wilds, and the dim sea- 
caves. 
lbreams, eome out of your myriad graves, " 
In the wilds and the dim sea-caves ! 


Ye throng the balls of my heart once more, 
With faces sad with pain! 
Ob, faded ghosts of the dreams of yore, 
lhe joy comes not again! 
Go back ! to your mourntul graves that lie 
In the shadowy realms of the days gone by 
Go back! to your voiceless graves that lie 
In the realms of the days gone by : 


To Let. 


BY N. H. R. 














roll have apartments to let?” he 
6 enquired, standing without the 
ivy-covered porch of the old farm 


house, 
“Yes, sir,” she replied, standing within 
the charmed arch of green, and perhaps 


che did not heed, how becoming a frame | 


it made for her sweet, fair beauty. 

“Il am looking tor rooms in a house like 
this. Lam very much struck by your’— 
his eves rested admiringly upon the 
beauty before them—“picturesque situa- 
tiem. 

“Yes, sir,” a little dubiously this time. 

“May | see your rooms?” putting him- 
self pleasantly forward. 

“Yes,sir. But that third assent was re- 
lnuetant, there could net be a doubt about 
it. and she made no move to give him 
entrance. “How many apartments should 
you require, sir? We generally let toa 
family.” . 

“Oh, yes. I should require the same 
accommodation as a family, of course.” 

“The terms would be rather high tor one 
person.” ‘ 

“T consider that ono terms could be too 
igh for the—the delightful position of 

his house.” fle wrenched his eyes away 
som that delightful face and looked 
around. “The air is peculiarly ——” 

“Strong, sir. It disagrees with many 
people.” 

“TI can feel already that it agrees with 
me,’ he said complacently; and the 
maiden sighed. 

“Should you require much waiting upon, 
sir?” 

“I will give notrouble at all, I assure 
you,” he made answer eagerly. “Iam a 
first-rate hand at doing tor myself.” 

“That settles'the matter,” and her coun- 
snance brightened. “I asked the ques- 


tion because one visitor insisted upon | 
doing tor himself, as he called it, and he | 


did tor all aunt’s best things in a week. I 
told her then that single gentlemen were 
best at Mrs. Parsons’, You will be ex- 
ceodingly comfortable at Mrs. Parsons’, 
sir, It you will just step over that 
hill -’ 
“I willstep over neither hill nor dale. 
i retuse to seek comfort at Mrs. Parsons’. 
Iwill be waited on hand and foot rather. 
Iu truth, | need rest.’ 
“A helpless invalid would be difficult, 
cuse of aunt’s rheumatism. Ah, I 
ight to mention that,” brightening 
ayain. “This is an exeessively rheu- 
atic place, and as you are an inva- 
lid dd 


“My good girl, I am not.” The grey | 
tyes opened a little widely. “I am as | 


hale and strong in laxly as man needs to 
bes By rest, [meant rest of the mind, an 
overworked brain.” 

‘Ohl it itis a case of mental derange- 


went, Lam quite sure our rooms would | 
j she is such a soul of good nature, she 


hot suit,” and drawing swiftly back she, 


to his horror, made as though she would | 


Ciose the door. 
Thereupon he asserted himself. “I am 

koing to take your rooms,” he said in res- 
ite yet respectful tones; [ made up my 

iuind todo so the instant I saw your’— 
ow had he been a man of strict veracity 
‘would have said your tace; but alas! a 
irrister is ofttimes led into the mos} evil 
thitot perverting or suppressing truth, 

from this one quite glibly came 


rcharmingold house. I don’t in the 
are about seeing the rex 1s, ana 
‘ sy seif : sett th 
“ li thing I w t 

“ I , 
‘ have settled all else it might be 
hat you should decide this point, 
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“Thank you; I will come in this even- 
ing.” He smiled, he bowed, he went 
away until the evening, when he reap- 
peared, accompanied by a portmanteau, a 


ment. 

Hie was welcomed by a landlady, 
buxom and eflusive, whose anxious cor- 
diality contrasted strongly with her sub- 
ordinate’s disdain—yet he hankered after 
the disdain, and a little later, when he 
had done justice to a wonderful meal 
which was in readiness in the parlor, a 


———————————————e 


of home-made bread, home-cured ham, 
home-grown chicken, flanked with home- 
made jam,and supported by the richest 
butter, cream and eggs, he lighted a pipe 
and strolled outside in search of—well it 
might be tresh air. 

There was on one side of the house a 
quaint little gravelled yard enclosed by 
low walls, in the center of that yard an 


stone trough; hard by some old-tashioned 


over the wall a honeysuckle rich in fra- 
grance, lovingly embracing the honey- 
suckle a great Gloire de Dijon rose, and 
beneath honeysuckle and rose Piers Clin- 


trock and a French shoe. 

Miss Disdain sat upon the lowest of the 
stone steps, with a pencil and paper in 
her hand and an absent expression on ber 





| proaching man, and he saw that she said 
unto herself, “You again? Oh, what a 
nuisance!’ ; 

He spoke differently. “Are you fond of 
sketching? I do a little in that way. 
Might I venture to look ?” 

She turned her paper over, but she 
turned her face towards him. “If you 
are fond ot making sketches you will find 
some charming bits of scenery in thix 
neighborhood; not immediately close, 
but it the weather holds fine, no doubt 
you will like to make long excursions; 
you shall have a picnic basket,” and she 
smiled encouragingly. 

He regarded her for a moment in si- 
lence, then, “It I scour unknown country 
I must have a guide.” 

“Oh, certainly. Wehave a half-witted 
lad on the farm who knows every inch of 
the country side.” 

“But I don’t like half-witted tolk,”’ de- 
ferentially. 

Her look said, “You are difticult to 
please,”’ but her lips, still with an as#sum- 
ption of kindness, encouraged him to seek 
tresh air in distant scenes. 

“Oh, well, you can go alone. If you 
should miss your way it would not mat- 
ter.” 

“Oh, not in the least,” drily. 

“Sooner or later you would he sure to 
find some one who could set you right. 
But as you wish to make excursions—~-” 

“Pardon me, I do not think I do.” 

She regarded his interruption with se- 
verity. “You came here to enjoy the 
country ?”’ 

“But I can dothat without tearing about 
with a picnic basket. My present poxi- 
| tion,” he had come very near to her, hav- 
ing deposited himself dexterously upon 
the edge of the pump trough, “fulfils my 
highest idea of enjoyment. “Here I 
could spend contentedly the whole of my 
briet holiday.” 

“You would be very much in the way,” 
tartly. “That pump isin constant use,” 
| then, with an effort recovering the acrent 
| of conciliation, “I am sure sir-—” 

The spasmodic utterance of the word 
“sir” was not the least interesting thing 
about this maiden. At intervals the con- 
ventional term of respect seemed to o- 
cape her memory; when she reeolleeted, 

she delighted in it. 

“Tam sure, sir, that if you are nervous 
about walking alone my aunt would 
strain a point and accompany you she is# 
so good-natured.” 





mild reproach. 
“Oh, that is intermittent,” easily. “And 


would do anything to please a tellow- 
ereature.”’ 

i “You do not resemble your aunt,” 
Clinton said thoughtfully. She tell< me 
her name is Dawson. Might you then be 


case of books and an air of great content- | 
| have nething in common, 


stone steps for mounting on horseback; | 


| doors.”’ 
7 


ton (that was the name aiready so well | 
known in the law courts) espied a white | 


face; she turned her eyes dpon the ap- | 





“It need not of necessity be empty.” 
persuasively. 

“I think a garrulous person is so try- 
ing!’ She seemed to drift into soliloquy. 
“And when he and the victimised listener 
" she checked 
herself withasigh and threw wide her 
hands with the prettiest gesture. 

“We are tried in diverse ways,” said the 
rixing barrister, sententiously. “For in- 
stance, you, Miss Barbara, who are 
wearied by verbosity, have you’ ever 


| known what it is to yearn to impart some- 
marvellous jumble upon a snowy cloth, | 


thing of deepest interest--to yourself -and 
to be denied a sympathetic listener?” 

“Ah, that must be a sore trial,” a sweet 
brief glance ot mock sympathy, “to a 
man,” 

“Tell me then.” His thirst for intorma- 
tion drew him along the pump trough, 
towards her. “Coulda woman dispense 
with sympathy or listener, and derive 


: ‘ | pleasure merely from the sound of her 
old-fashioned pump with a moss-adeorned | 


own Voice 7" 

Barbara rose gracetully. “The sound 
ot a voice, Mr. Clinton, is of minor im- 
portance. It is the utter vapidity of its 
utterances which drives the listener — in- 


am 7 * * a2 

Six o’clock in the morning. 

“Whata fine morning, Miss Barbara.” 

He had tracked her to the milking shed, 
where the patient cows stood all of a row 
and the foaming milk trickled into bright 
tin pails. 

She sat upon the orthodox three-legged 
stool; the sleeves of her pink cotton frock 
were rolled away from deliciously 
dimpled arms; and she was milking an 
accommodating old cow in what seemed 
to Clinton—and perchance to the cow- an 
uncertain fashion. 

But at the sound of his greeting she 
started up, and leaving cow, stool, and 
pail, she came swiftly towards him. 

“You suffer from insomnia, I tear. Ah, 
yes, it would be one of the symptoms of 
your malady,” Her gentle sympathy, 
her unteigned anxiety, charmed him. 

“Have you then diagnosed my com- 
plaint?” he asked gratetully. “I cer- 
tainly slept badly last night, but I 
fancied ——”’ 

“Yes, your poor brain will be full of 
foolish tancies,’”’ soothingly. 

“Is that so? I fancied your house 
might be haunted, trom the sounds which 
disturbed me.” 

What ailed the girl? She flushed all 
red, then she turned quite white, and, 
strangest of all, her ready speech deserted 
her. 

“fT heard, or fancied I heard perhaps, a 
mysterious step—the rustle of a woman's 
dress—as it might be your dress, Miss 
Barbara, and the heavy rumble of turni- 
ture being moved about.” 

“You heard Betsy in the early morning. 
This is churning day.” 

“And does Betsy drag her churn from 
room to room in the dead of night? Drees 
she flit herself with the step of a fairy or 
it might be your step, Miss Barbara 
backwards and torwards along the cor- 
ridors-on churning day?” 

“Mr. Clinton, have you any friends?” 

“A few,” admitted the very popular 
man about town, surprised by the ques 
tion. 

“Who desire your recovery?” dubi- 
ously. 

“Oh! if they knew [Thad anything the 
matter with me some of them: would, I 
dare say, do as much as that!’ 

“Then in their name let me plead with 
you. Throw off this unfortunate tnanner, 
the manner of cross-examination. [bis 
“miate yourself pro tem from these 
horrible law courts. Tat the sweet, pure 


lairblow away the evil habits there cou 


| enumerate them 7 


. — ; 
“You told me she was rheumatic,” in 


i noted a few.’ 


Miss Dawson? Pardon the digression, | 


but it occurs to me that conversation 


would be facilitated and perhaps stimeu- i 


lated by the knowledge of your name.” 
“My name is Barbara.” Now from his 
youth Piers Clinton had loved that name 


of Barbara—the quaint, soft-<ounding 


old-world name, but ere be could 6x pre-= 
his feelings Miss Barbara 
“but to facilitate r perhap= 
ersation is surely H ttt a 
such an evening as this the v -— 
ture are more harmonious thas 


| chatter of human tongues.” 
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“You would turn aside to your pri- 
soner’s dock, or your judge's bench, or 
worse still, to your own eloquence, and 
forget my poor words.” 

“Do you know, Miss Barbara, lam not 
sure that to return post haste to my pri 
soners doek or my bench of judges, 
might not be the best thing I could do.” 

She smiled delightfully. “It you think 
so we will not prevent you. Of course 
you know best how your poor head feels.” 

“My head ix all right, but Iam con- 
scious of new symptoms, which may 
signify another and perhaps incurable 
malady.” 

“A complication. Ah, that is very bad. 
Perhaps, no doubt, it would be well that 
you should get back to town while you 
are able to travel.” 

“LL shall see how I goon. I notice that 
half your house ix uninhabited and shut 
up. Why don’t you use it Miss Har- 
bara ?7"" 

“We use the whole of our house the 
farin-house, The part adjoining is a sepa- 
rate dwelling. Lord Tredgold built it, in- 
tending to occupy it during the summer 
months, but he never did, except once,” 

“Tredgold,” mused the barrister. ‘He 
was very eccentric. IT have heard I 
should like to explore the interlor of that 
house. May I doso, Miss Barbara?” 

“Certainly not. [tis all locked up.” 

“Hut is there no door of communication 
between it and the farm-house? I fan- 
cied 

“You must not encourage these toolish 
fancies,”’ the girl interposed with great 
firroness, “You must strive to banish 
them with all the strength your poor 
brain has.’’ 

“If you will help me,” he said grate- 
fully. “TL assure you until you pointed it 
out so clearly I had no idea in what way I 
was suflering.’’ 

“Yes, yes," she said absently. “Dear 
me, how [have neglected that cow, and 
oh,” with vast relief, “there is aunt beck - 
oning you in to break fast. 

At risk of cooling his breakfast, the 
man with the prying habits strolled round 
by the pond, and into the paddock, trying 
from Various points to get a clearer view 
of that unoccupied house, but the trees or 
the out-buildings seemed to screen it on 
every side. 

Of Miss Barbara he saw no more that 
day, but on the tollowing afternoon, when 
the sun’s rays were at their hottest, he 
expied a white-clad figure slipping through 
the garden gate, outward bound, and he 
said to himself, ax he seized hat and stick, 
“Tam in luek.”’ 
alle repeated the same fafuous remark 
when he overtook Miss Barbara, but his 
innocent joy was chilled by her glance. 

Those wondertul gray eyes. 

“Indeed? I wish I were.” That was all 
her lips said to him. 

“What isluck tome, may be boredom 
te you?” he hazarded bumbly. 

* You exactly.” 

After that beginning they naturally got 
on very nicely. When the exceeding nar 
rowness of the lane compelled Piers 
Clinton to walk alone, he noticed what a 
beautiful figure Miss Barbara had and 
how wellshe carried it, with a high-bred 
case and grace more trequently seen in 
Hiyde Vark than in «a dog-rose, honey - 
suckle adorned Jane. And surely her 
white yown with its perfect simplicity 
was of Parisian make. Ah, well, there 
are some things not even a barrister can 


understand. 
They were vetting on, as has been said, 


| quite nicely, when an opening in the lane 


i revealed to them the broad high road, ane 


lon that road a clond of dust in close pour 


tracted, habits whose indulgener must | 
;surely retard the recovery of your poor 


brain.” 

“My evil habits?” he questioned. 
“Would it be too much to ask you to 

99? 

“Peould not do it.” She smiled inte 

his eyes. “My cursory glance has only 
’ 

“For instance - it 

“Habits common, I fear, to your protes 
sion. That reprehensible prying inte the 
affaires of others distrust, miserable dix 
trust of all veracity suspicious, base and 
unworthy, harbored avainst your fellows. 
Mut what need for me toenumerate what 
you must know far better than 17" 

“No, upon my life Lb don’t. Dro tell su 


a few more 


“[T have pot the time. There is that 
Amd itis notol any us It | were 
t perceive amdte count a your tailing 
} 
- ‘ 
a 
‘No, no, not if you held them the 


suitel acoach and four fine bay harses. 
iarbara saw it first. 
“A four-in-hand,” she cried amazed, 


band then after one piercing glance she 


turned a face all crimeoned and aghast to 
“Help me over that 
hedye, that paling, anywhere, anyhow!’ 


her companion. 


in breathless  ineoherenee. “Ser. - 
quick! how stupid you are! How slow 

It was not his fault, poor man, that the 
bank was steep, and the paling above im 
practicable, well-nigh  inipossible, it 
was not hi~ fault that Barbara, dashing at 
it wath reckless speed, missed her footing 
atthe top and tell to earth, he knew not 
where, Hewas not to be blained because 
atnanly voiee rent the air. 

“thi, Clinton, ix that you 7” 

Vod assuredly it was no doing of his 


that the driver of the tour bays reimed 


them up arid his shouts of recognition 
Mutthe barrister approached the coach 
a eotichend row loremeeingy trottele 


at thie lee are boinige ita Chietas 
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then? 1 thought I saw,’ turning bi 
thick neck about, “two people just 
now.” 

“If your vision tricks you, ] wonder you 
explore country likethis. I am sorry ! 
can't direct you, but thet road is jast as 
likely to go on to M——as anywhere else, 
I shouid say.”’ 

“Oan I give you a lift anywhere!” 

“Thanks, [think not, your destination 
being so uncertain.’’ 

The coach and the dust roiled on, and 
Clinton's heart best fast as be scaled that 
uplucky paling. Yes, there she was, all 
crumpled on the grass, and it Was appar 
ent that the lace on her drees was «a wreck 
—whatever more, 

“Has your friend gone?’ she asked tn 
scathing accents. 

‘*Thessiger is no friend of mine,”’ curtly. 
Her injustice roused his lege! spirit. 

“Did you tell him where you ure #tey- 
ing? Has heany idea of your address 7'’ 
she demanded excitedly. 

“I told him nothing—not even his way 
to M—. Aas to what ideas Thesesiger's 
brain may hold,” he shrugged bis should. 
ore slightly, ‘1 would rather not commit 
inyself on that point.” 

“Ob! he wishes to go to M——. Then 
why did not you do your best Ww speed 
hiua there?’ 

“How eould I tell you desired Colone! 
Theasiger to yo to M——? you placed no 
confidence in me.”’ 

“How could | place confidence in you,’’ 
with sudden sweetness, ‘‘when you iet me 
tumbie over those palings? Kut, Mr. 
Olinton, you are subtie and cunning ! 
know.”’ 

“Tam at a loss,’ atiflly. 

“Now don’t take offence. It is so pue 
rile. What I meant is that your jiega! 
training qualifies you to misiead and be 
wilder, You can't deny that,’’ with a 
giance of appeal. 

“But 1 do and muat deny #0 false an im- 
putation,’’ with mucb beat. ‘‘In the name 
of the bar——’”’ 

“Ob, hush! this language is quite un- 
necessary—s0 #impleathing ... . | 
merely want you to misiead or bewllde: 
Jolonel Thessiger euf}iciently to keep him 
away from Ked Farm. After all I have 
borne from you—i«s this too much to ask— 
this littlo service?" 

He lost bis head; he had lost hia heart 
all unawares some time previously. 

“If you want me to make an end of 
Thessiger—eweep him not merely from 
his drag but from the face of the earth, | 
will do it if you say the word, Mins 
Barbars."’ 

“Ab! that is nice and friendly of you. 
But 1 hope we may do without such ex- 
treme nessures, 

“Now | am going totry and waik, You 
did not know 1 had sprained my ankle, 
did you?” 

The lovely face bianched, the pretty 
voloe talied off,as she tried unavailingly to 
rise, and Piers Clinton fell on bis knees by 
ber side; the emotion which so often 
swept jury and judge as on «a wave to- 
wards the verdict he desired, was not siimn- 
ulated now. 

“You are ip pain, you are suffering.’”’ 

“Oh, please don’t make a fuss, it is only 
a little sprain. It burts a good deal, 
though, to—to walk,’’ ax she tried egain. 
“] wonder if’’—looking around, she got a 
happy thought—“you could root up one 
of those hurdles. | could sit on that, and 
you might carry it.’”’ 

“Oh, the unréasonablenoasas of wonian,’’ 
he groaned. “‘Howcan «a man with arma 
of ordinary size carry before him, extended 
like a tea-tray, a full-sized burdile with you 
thereon?’ 

“If the weight is too much——?’ 
her scorn cut bim like a kuife, 

‘“Itie the unwieldiness,’’ he cried. “If 
you would—would allow me to carry you 
without the hurdle——”’ 

“Go to the farm and fetch the balf-witted 
Perce.. He understands hurdles,’’ ehe 
paid. 

“And leave you in pain and he! piess- 
ness alone—alone, with the even chance of 
Thessiger reroiling by on bis drag, and 
espying from such e point of vantage your 
deplorable situation 7" 

“Give me your atick,’’ she demanded 
imperiously. “Cut another from that tree, 
Give me two stout sticks and | will dis- 
peuse with human aid.’’ 

But though her pride was such that it 
enabled the sticks to bear ber across one 
field, she was com pellied to accept the sup 
portof abuman arm ere traversing the 


and 


next, and, though her «pirit was suc. that 
she limped on and on, refusing ullerly t 
be lifted in the strong arms wi 

#0 @asily have carried ber, yet the pa she 


riers ¢ Dlon 


suffered was very 
suffered on ber behalf an agony 


réai, and 
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“T heard the goust ageiu lest Ligul, 6 
sald, trying to interest her. 

“What did you hear?’ 
eated, 

“Oh, she was rummaging about,opening 
drawersand boxes apparently. Nhe bas 
an active turn of mind for a spectre.” 

“Why do you say she?” teatily. 

“Her inquisitiveness proves ber sex. 
Also I heard ber talking to herself, and I 
Lave your authority,” ceferentially, ‘for 
supposing that to be a feminine énjoy- 
ment’’ 

“You bave no authority from me for 
anything #o fallacious,’’ Then, with vis 
ibie desire to turn the conversation, “Do 
you know much about Colonel Thesiger, 
Mr. Clinton?” 

“As much a8 I desire. I meet him at 
the club and eleewhere, at times. Heiss 
bachelor, and immensely rich. (aite 
lately he bas inherited some large estates, 
which, in «strict justice, ought to have 
Kone to Lord Tredgold, I fancy.” 

“Here we aré,” said Karbara, and she 
drew a sighof ungrateful rejiel as the ivy- 
arched porchjwas reached, “Oh, | ain #0 


thankful thie walk is over.’”’ 
* * * * 7 * 


She was inter- 


Midnight, and a perfect night. 

Allin the farm-bouse had been asleep 
foran hour or more—all, save the man 
around whom the dissipation of the city 
yet clung. 

He wat at casement of his 
chamber witb a pipe petween bis lips, and 
the sweet balmy freshness of the pure air 
ouwrapped him, 

A nightingale trilled in «a tree hard by, 
and presently « second and athird brown 
choriater took up the heavenly strain; the 
distant note of the corn crake, though 
harsh, created no discord, and the gentile, 
spasmodic bleating from the home field 
was all in barmony. 

Kut what was that? A low wail of pain 
—#® long drawn note of agony, and, as 
Clinton started to his feet, he heard it 
again, a sobbing, moaning cry in # wo- 
man’s voice, Itcame from the haunted 
wing. 

Rwifily, yet without noise, Clinton went 
tothe door of communication, which his 
hawk like eye had Giscovered in the day- 
hight. 

‘There was not a sound, not # #izn of 
spectral presence, The door looked very 
strong, and very firmly secured, but the 
barrister was determined to fathom this 
mnystery, and he measured his strength 
against that of the oak with a quiet reso. 
lution boding ill to the oak. 

“If you don’t unlock thia door wit!in 
two minutes, 1’!] break It open,’’ he said, 
addressing the spectre through the ci osed 
portal, in tones necessarily loud and firm, 
but respectful, 

Piers Clinton was a gentieman, and the 
ghost was, he had every reason to believe, 
alady towhoin he had not been intro. 
dneed; the whole situation was diflicult 
and delicate. 

He heard, or thought he hoard, tn reply 
to the rich thunder of his challenge, « fsint 
sound, akin to 4 gasp of terror or surprine, 
then the silence took possession egain, 
and nobody made any pretense of unlock- 
ing the door. 

Two winutes, three—Piers Clinton went 
agfar back as the passage would allow, 
and with all the force he could comu:and, 
hurled his weight upon the door; the door 
shook and the fastenings strained. 

Again, and again, and yet ayain, and 
when the door gave way beneath the inst 
tremendous assault, it took the man by 
surprise, and, with a crash which 
have scared every nightingale 
bough, he stumbied 
rooui. 

It was an ignominious entrance, but 
when he had picked bimeeif up, Ciinton 
had good reasons to hope it had passed un- 
observed, forthe faint, sweet light which 
pervaded all things (it was that month in 
which darkoess is unknown) revealed to 
him neither ghost nor persopator of ghosts, 
nothing but a room charged with duet and 
Inusliness, 

There was furniture about, of course, all 
shrouded ghostily in white wrappera, bat 
there was no more moaving, nor oppar- 
ently anyoue who bad moaned, 

The door bad crashed inwards, breaking 
from ite hinges, and pulltog with tt some 
portion of the beautiful oak panaslling 
which lined the room, and Clinton was 
surveying (hese evidences of his strength 
with pardonabie pride, when there came 
rippling out from shadow-land a vo'«s- 
the voice of Barbara 


the open 


muet 
from ite 
headiong into the 


hope you are satisfied now Mr 


. 
And there limped from behind ® arras 


naturally there was an arrasins«ochs 


chamber, an apparition which might well 


Gactuiy. Ciintun ipougbt it 
might bave been an angel. 

Teli and graceful—in white drapery (a 
Parisian frock), and veiled by # perfect 
glory of gciden-chestnat hair, ail agobound 
and streaming, the barrister bad never, 
even in the best hair restorers’ ad vertise- 
menta, seen the like. 

“Jt is you, Miss Barbara?” 

“It is J,” and «he looked at him with the 
aweetest and most friendly eyes. 

‘Pid you utter that cry of pain jost 
now?” 

“1 em afraid J did. 1 fell from a chair 
with my poor foot twisted under me, end 
the pain was so intense fora few moments 
I could not beip crying out.” 

“Aud you have pot yourself to all this 
trouble, all these paing, to scare iné awey? 
Do you think it wortn while?” He waxed 
bitter. She was so unjust, and he was the 
advocate of justice. 

“Jt ia qaite worth while.”’ Karbara 
siniied, then she came nearer snc pute 
hand, actually ber own band upon his 
coat sleeve, as with another emil6é, which 
might have 
—of the woolsack, she said: 

“Pout | bope you wou't go away, Mr. 
Ciinton. 
ghost it is, |] bope you won't run away 
from Red Farin.” 

“You wish me—to stay 7?” he stammered 
like « witness undor his Own cross-6xem- 
ination. 

“Ido indeed. I wish you to stay with 
aunt, you end she get on ao nicely to- 
gether, and | am going away to-mor 
row.” 

“You are leaving Ked Farm?’ 

“To morrow; yes, I hope 60.” She 
einiied again upon bim, but she limped 
aWe;y, and be was left with his shattered 
door, and bis shattered bopes of a pleasant 
holiday. 


* * * o * * 


hiatve eel. U 


One hour after midnight, in a ba!!-room 
Lady Vavasour’s dances were always 
popular, but to night ber charming rooms 
seeined more crowded than usual, 

“You s#ré6 not dancing, Ciinton,” said 
young Vavasour, a boy trying to act host 
like aman, “Let ine introduce you——” 

He broke cf!, alarmed by the expression 
of the eminent ( 16en's Counsel’s eyer, 
They were fixed and mstaring—gezing at 
beyond ine ranye of Vave- 
aour'a Vision -and they neither relaxed 
nor changed tu their cataleptic stare as 


rometbinyg 


their owner let bis hand fall witb an iron | 
young friend’s arm, and — 
| bad no revelation that to you | should owe 


grip upon his 
dragged him forward. 


turned the heads—and wigs | 


> 


“Wewilltry it Do you remember the 
first day you came to’ Red Farm, Mr, 
Clinton, and the way in which I received 
your” 

“Will it shorten your story if I teil you 
at ite outset that I remember every word 
you bave ever spoken to me, every 
giimpee | ever bad of you. Lady Barbara, 
I also have a story to tell.”’ 

“Mine comes first,’’ she said, with her 
natural decision, “and I will brook no in. 
terruption. When you appeared so inop. 
portunely at Kea Farm, I bad jost arrived 
thereon @ special and secret mission of 
my own, acd J resented your persistent 
craving after Mrs, Dawson’s apartments 
for this reason. 

“The late Lord Tredgold had died, as it 
was supposed, intestate, and when his 
nepbew, ny father, succeeded co the titie, 
he found it barren and empty, for the 
bulk of the estates were not entailed, and 
up started Colonel Thessiger, and by vir- 
tue of seme iniquitous and well-nigh for- 
gkotten old will, got possession of every- 
thing. 

“Our uncle bad siways promised to 
leave his property to my father, who was 


| bis favorite nephew; in fact, we all thought 


Now, you see what a harmless | 


he had done so, and it was a grievous 
shock to find that there was no will, and 
that we were paupere, 

“My fatber determined to emigrate to 
the colonies, and sink hie title, but before 
that I made an effort. 1 was standing 


| close by our uncle when he died, and | 


thought I heard bim faintly murmur, 
‘My wili—eafe—at Ked Farm.’ He had 
spent the previous summer quietly on ac- 
count of bis failing bealtb, in bis house at 
Ked Farm, end it seemed possible that he 
had there made Lis will and secreted it, 
but when the whole place bad been 
searched unavailingly, everybody told me 


| | hed been mistaken; | must have fancied 


“Be quick, she has passed through the 


doorway,’’ the deep voice said. 

“Sipe will be on the other side, don’t 
you know. Whatis she like—I mean her 
dress?’ gasping, as they breasted the 
waves of smart folk, and 
reéaci; the door, 

“White satiu and chestnut hair; I see 
ber sgein.”’ His arm sbot out with a 
furtber suggestion of catalepsy, but young 
Vavasour cried in vaet reliet, ‘Why, so do 
J. itis Lady Barbara Guin. Of course | 
will intredace you in one moment, old 
fellow.*’ 

The newly introduced couple stood 
silent until the living waves had swept 
away again young Vavasour, then from 
the eloquent Queen’s Counsel's toll the 
words, **Miss Karbara.’’ 

“i never deceived you,.’’ She upltified 
those sweet, those witching eyes. ‘! told 
you my name was Barbara.’”’ 

‘Lady Barbara Guin,” grimly.” 

“On, whatis in @ courtesy title? And 
you, if you please, are now cailed Q, C. 
You wear silk, | believe, and your dignity 
ja beyond the comprebension of men.” 

“Ol women, very possibly,’ with ex- 
ceeding dryness, 

‘Ob, Women comprehend everything, 
évérything, Mr. Clinton.” A bewitching 
jause, 6 bewildering shyness, “! have so 
longed to see you. Is there any piace in 


thin dreadful crowd where we cap taik for 


five minutes undisturbed 7’ Whereapon 
Cijoton vowed that sach a place should oe 
found, and presently taney stood epart 
from their fellows, alone together, he and 
sue. They were in a littie off-shout of the 
conservatory, but Piers Ciinton thougbt 
be was in Eiysium. 

**Teli me first,’’ Bar bara began with the 
old sweet sympathy, “how are all 
siiments f’’ 

“Cured, with the exception of the one 


your 


incurable. No doubt you have forgot- 
ten ——’’ 
“An!no, Ia that then no better ?’ 


* Worse—by ten thousand degrees w 


in to@ iast Ove minutes 
Poor men DD you ad 
nile 8 ilitie@@ ry 
‘*Wecan try that remedy t at | 
Dart 


struggied to. 
| you out of ‘the apartments,’ buat I ex- 





the words, wLich had reached no other 
éare Lat mine, 

‘Batl dr-amed a dream in which I saw 
myself in the deserted house at Ked 
Ferm, with the missing willin my hands; 
and the vision was so clear and alluring, 
that it drew me to Hed Farm secretly. 

“| told nobcdy of my errand or my 
hopes, iny people indeed believed me to 
be elsewhere, but there was nothing 
wrovg in my paying Mrs. Dawson a iittle 
visit, for «be bad been our purse and 
foster mother, and we always called her 
sunt 

‘Your appesrance disconcerted me, you 
had pot been included in my dream, and I 


everything.” 

Her look her smile, took bis breath 
away. Scarce kuowing what he did he 
stretched out botb bis hands, but, stiil 
suiling, she shook her bead. 

“Listen yet,” sbe seid, ‘1 could not keep 


cluded you from my confidence, more 
oepecially after Colonel Thessiger by a 
curious Chance appeared on the scene! 

“Every night I hunted in that deserted 
house, seeking for secret drawers in cab- 
inéte aud #0 forth, but finding no docu- 
menta, until dissppointment akin to dee- 
pair wrung from me those moans which 
brought you to the rescae, 

“You came in strange fashion, but ob! 
how bieesed wes your energy! Ae you 
stumbied head!ong through yon shattered 
door, | saw @ portion of the oak panelling 
start out, ss if driven forward by the 
shock which wrenched open hinges and 
fastenings. 

‘Il saw the glean of white paper, and | 
sciz2d the pacsage (froma mostcunning!y 
contrived little secret capboard witbin 
tue wall-panelilog) and I recognizad it for 
thé missing will, ere you recovered your 
eqgallibriua, 

it wae my uncie’s will, Mr, Ciinton, 
made by himself, but legal for all tbat, 
that my father bas proved it and regaived 
his lost inberitence. That is my story.” 

“I beard of the Tredgoid will case of 
course but | did not connect you with the 
Gains,” Piers Clinton said siowly. 

“I am afraid I played you a trick,” 
peniientiy, ip pretending to be the farium- 
er's niece, but there is no harm done.” 

“No barm dove!’ he repeated, 4. 
looked at ber. Sune had peen lovely ‘2 
pink cottow or white muslin; in while 
satin which Ulilowed and tralied in gie#a- 
ing foids about her feet, with filmy /s< 
Volling, aud pesris wreathing the velvet 
soft rime and neck, with pearl stars |)" 
ning the chestnut gold hair, she was wore 
than lovéiy—with that look im ber UP 
turned eyes, she was more than bew)tcb- 


> 

N harm done—except—that s* Be 
lariner’s niece | learned to love you, Be 
sald, 


The starry eyes fell, a color rusbed 120 
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pers’s fece, spreading even to ber neck 
set prow; abe 100d for Once st a loss for 


“My story is very sbort.”’ And judge 
and jory would searce bave recognized 
the meliifiacous, beautifally modulated 
voice they knew so well, as boarse, and 
anstesdy, it faltered now, yet it thrilled 
the heart of the listener. 

“When I met you at Red Farm, I knew 
nothing sbout you, save thet you were 
diffrent from, superior to all other wo 
men; knowing only that, ae I sew | loved 
you. You—the farmer's niece, entered 
into and filled my life with bliss, with 
dreams. 

“J joved you at sight, I loved you dur- 
ing sbeence, I loved you to-day, with a 
force, » might you caspot comprehend, 
and words sre wholly inadequaie. I can- 
pot make you comprebend But I love 
you with beert and soul to day--for 
ever.” 

He straightened bimself to bis fall 
height and bis eyes sougbt bers. 

‘That is my story. Leay Barbara.” 

“Je thet all?” It was ber tarn to falter 
now, and ber sweet lips quivered. “Are 
you sure that is quite all 7” she pleaded. 

“You are Lady Barbara Guio.” 

“Do you grudge methe rank I owe to 
you?” pisintively. 

“| gradge you nothing, not éven the 
heart | have lost and you have won.” 

“You are not the only person made 
with « beert,” she said, looking down 
upon the shimmering eatin of ber robe 
“Yeo sre not the only person who may 
lowe @ beart unconsciously and tre 
vocably. Men sre so selfish that they 
can monopolize love as everything else, 
bot—’”’ 

“Basbere !"’ 

Her giance flasbed up radiant. 

“J iike thet. I bate Lady Barbara— 
from you.” 

“Mies Barbara, sweet Barbara, you 
should look bigher in marriage than |.” 

“| will never, never marry anybody 
eiae.”” 

“Then will you marry me, Barbara, 
if——r?”’ 

As bis voice broke, his arms caught ber, 
and she answered saucily : 

“If you were to ask meas if you really 
wanted me, I might consider the matter, 
and——’”’ 

She never finished her sentence, and as 
to bis further speech, it is unrecorded io 
this day. 


OF MEDICINE BAGS. 


i practice of wearing about the per- 





son something to ward off or to cure 

disease sppears to be universal. 
Awong the ignorant and superstitious this 
still takes the form of an amulet, which 
may consist of a bit of bone or a dead 
spider, or of some sacred relic biewsed. 

Pliny reommended the dust in which 
a hawk has bethed itself, tied up in a 
linen cloth with a red string and attached 
tw the body, as s remedy for fever; ora 
caterpillar similarly used mignt have the 
sane effect. 

The Komans wore bul! as a protection 
from evils, and it may be safely asserted 
that in all ages and all countries similar 
amulets or ecbarms have been worn as 
“medicine.” 

Even the change of religion from Paga- 
nist to Christianity did not do away with 
the superstitious use of charms, bat only 
substituted relics of saints for the older 
bones and teeth of men and animais; and 
it is often amusing to read accoucts of the 
doings in this respect of early mission- 
aries among savages, especially in Africa. 

!n Merolla’s Voyage to the Congo, we 
are told that the wizards bound the 
chiidren with certain corda, “‘at the same 
tie banging sround their necks, bones 
and teeth of divers enimals, being pre 
servatives, as they say, against the power 
of any disease.’’ 

Tne Catholie missionaries ordered 
wonen who brougbt their children to be 
baptized wearing these cords to be 
wu pped; but the mother was at the same 
ie enjoined “to wear religious relics in- 
stead of wizards’ mats, to bind their in- 
fants with cords made of palm-leaves, 
Covsecrated on Palm Sanday, and to guard 
thems with other such relics as we are 
acustomed to make use of at the time of 
Deptiem.’’ 

Physicians mesnwhile encouraged the 
ase Of medicine bags containing strong- 
"“eag drugs as a means of preventing 

“ose Verrible diseases prevalent during 

ries when sanitary science was ub- 
“nown; and indeed it may be said that, 
even at the present day, medicine begs of 
*ucalyptus, camphor, or other disinfect- 
sols continue to be worn as propbylactics, 
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even by tue most bigniy educeled auwvog 
ourselves, whilet among ssvages there is 
almost alwsys some therspeatic ceiement 
mingled with the amulet in the medicire 
bag. Cook, in his first voyage to New 
Zealand, speaks of little bags of perfume 
worn by the Maoris round their necks. 

The medicine begs of the natives of 
Africa are not so simple as those of the 
New Zealanders, perbaps because the pur- 
poses for which they are required are 
more complicated. Of these the cure of 
disease is the least, and the making of 
rain the most im portant. 

The contents of the rainmaker’s medi- 
cine bag is charcoal made of bats; inspis 
sated renal deposit of the mountain coney, 
which is used medicinaily in the shape of 
Pilla, as @ good anti spasmodic; jackals’ 
livers, baboons’ and lions’ hearts, hairy 
calculi from the boweis of old cows, 
serpents’ skine and vertebra, and every 
kind of tuber, root. ana plant to be found 
in the country. Among the Zulus and 
Matabele, the kings sre the chief medi- 
cipe men. 

The king of Sweziland is also high- 
priest, prophet. and rain-msker to his 
people; and one author ssys of bim. “In 
a bag of goatekin in his own special hut 
he has treasures—a!i sorte of odds and 
ends. A peep into that bag discioses 
knuckle bones of men and beasts, pieces 
of dried fleeh, bits of bair, roote and stalks 
of plants, rocks, scraps of broken votties, 
together witb an old tattered photograph 
or two. 

“When rain is wanted Umbandine gete 
his queer bag out He calls one or two 
witch-doctors to attend him, and then per- 
forme some tricks. An ox is sacrificed, 
after which his Mejesty deciares that it 
will rain.” 

In this multitude of charms the ides of 
medicine as a cure for discase seems to be 
entirely lost sight of; but probably some 
of them may be used internally, for roots 
and stalks of plants usually figure among 
then. 

For it may be observed that savages 
have everywhere discovered the medicinal 
uses of their native roots and plants, and 
bave in many instences initiated Ku- 
ropeans in their virtues. 

The Indians of this country are perhaps 
of all races the most addicted to the 
superstitious use of “medicine.”” The 


medicine bag is with them an essential of . 


manbood, only scquired after their initia- 
tory fasting, when, having dreamt of the 
animal henceforth destined to be their 
totem, its likeness is drawn on bark and 
hung round the neck, or put in a bag 
either of the skin of this totem, or of 
other skin made to resemble it in form, 
which henceforth contains sil the medi- 
cine necessary im war or the chase. 

The bag of the medicine contains also 
nomerous herbs, sticks, and crystais of 
special use in bealing the sicx or bringing 
rain or other desired biessings. 

Among certain tribes there are sacred 
bags belonging to the tribe, guarded by 
appointed warriors, which are looked 
upon as poesessed of magical powers, and 
which sare consulted as feliches upon 
grand occasions. 

Among the Omshas, for example, there 
are five of these tags, filled with feathers 
of different birds sacred to the thunder 
god. 

Each of these bas a special guardian 
whose sole work is to bear the bag; and 
when council is heid, the bags are piaced 
in the centre of acircie of warriors and 
oper:d by their several bearers, the beak 
of the bird, of which each is composed, 
being always turned towards the foe. 
When on the war-path, the bearers of 
these scared begs march in advance of the 
body of warriors. 

Tbere sre other medicine bags used 
among the Omahas in their ceremonial 
dances; some of these are formed of 
otter-skin. 

The otter being a sacred animal smong 
most of the Indien tribes, the bearers of 
otter-skin bags sre restricted to five, whiist 
others carry bags made of musket-rat or 
any otber animal; sometimes, it is said, of 
humen skin. 

Bat in the midst of ail their magical 
ceremonies and incantations the medicine 
men do pot neglect the use of drugs, for 
the candidate for admission into the me- 
dicine society, is taken into the woodsand 
jastructed in the uses and virtues of 
plants. 

It is worthy of remark that one of their 
chief remedies is to bathe in water in 
which pine-needies have been soaked; an- 
other great remedy employed being eweat- 
ing or the use of Turkish baths, which 
apparently form the preliminary to 41) 
healing ceremonies, more especialy 
among the Navajos and Zani« 


With tb@.e wuibes the cure of disease 
may be regarded as s portion of their re- 
ligion, and is sccompanied by many most 
singular and elaborate rites, in the midst 
of which one is somew hat sur prised to see 
a faint recognition of the modern theory 
of gérms; for everything which has 
touched the sick person is carefully carried 
to a distance from the tent and placed in s 
heap beneath the pinon-tree, every one 
being forbidden to touch it lest they 
should contract the disease. 

The medicine bags of the Nevajas, 
Zuanis, and Apaches, all kindred tribes in 
New Mexico and Arizona, contain s cur!i- 
ous powder known as corn-polien or hod- 
dentin. 

This powder, which is the poilen of s 
rush, and siso of maize, sppears to be 
used as a medicine, being esten by the 
sick aud put on the head or other part to 
eae the pain, but principally as a sacred 
offering to the sun snd moon, and as a 
sanctifier of everything. 

A pinch of it is thrown towards the sun 
and then towards the four winds for help 
in war or the chase, is pat on the trail of a 
snake to prevent harm from it, placed on 
the tongue of the tired hunter as a restora- 
tive, bung in bags round the necks of 
infants as a preservative, and sprink ied on 
the dead. 
Indians is sanctified by this powder. 

There sare many ansiogies to the use of 
this sscred powder, both in the Kast aod 
among the ancient Greeks and Komans, 
and it is clear that similar practices with 
regard to “medicine’—tbhat i#, magic— 
have prevailed everywhere and in all 
ages; for superstition seems to be the uni- 
vereal heritage of man, so deeply in- 
grained in bis very nature that all the 
efforts of pbilosopbers sud -Thirteen- 
clube’ will not avai) to root it out. 

Medicine bags or amulets will continue 
to be worn open or secretiy, not oniy by 
the wild Indian and the Keffir, but by 
many among ourselves who cling to the 
beliefs harded down probably from re 
mote prehistoric agaes. 

ee ee 

UtTitizisae Deap Prrs —Some ladies 
with morbid idess bave recentiy found a 
new use for dead pets, such as dogs and 
cats, which is likely to put the staffed 
monstrosities, once so dear to the hearts 
of some pet-adcring ladies, entirely out of 
fashion. 

“Yeu, it’s quite s new idea to have the 
skins of dead pets made into purses and 
handbags, but I bave no doubt it will be 
come very general witb a certain ciass of 
ladies,”’ said a naturalis: of whom the 
writer made some inquiries, 

“The ides is not a pretty one to my 
mind, but different peopice have different 
tastes. I should think I have turned 
eight or nine cst-skins into purses or 
handbags witbin the last few montha. 

“It is generally the cat’s skin that is 
transformed into purses, and the dog’s 
into handbags, because the ladies who 
favor this peculiar idea are mostiy those 
who keep King Coarices spaniels and iong- 
haired dogs, which do pot ienpd them- 
selves to become purses, while the fur of 
a short-haired tabby does very weil. 

“] transformed the skin of a biack-and- 
tan terrier into s purse not long ago, how- 
ever, and very woll it looked. The metal 
work of the clasp acd bars—it was a 
pouch. purse— was solid gold, and a large 
‘F’ in the same metal was ineerted in the 
middie of the purse. 

“One day iast month a lady came to me 
witb five tabby cats in a tox. They had 
all been puisoned by some persons un- 
known, she said, and she wanted me to 
make ber a useful handbag and parse out 
of the skins. 

I was to use a piece of the skin of each 
cat for both articles, so as to make them of 
a kind of crazy patchwork, and { was to 
put the initial of each cat's name in -ilver 
upon their respective skins. I cid as [ 
was instructed, and the reault wasa very 
funny sppesrance indeed. However, my 
customer seemed bighly pleased, and that 


ia all that was necessary.’’ 
EE ae 


Sev_r-DexiaL.—It is acommon mistake 
to consider seif denial as virtue. The 
truth is that the two are quite opposite in 
their nature. One is painfal, the other 
pleasurable; one is « struggie, the other i« 
peaceful; one is resistance, the other is 
harmony; one is negative, the other posi- 


tive. Virtue in ite true and high sense 
leaves no room for self-denial, for the 
whole of self i# in accord withit. The 
virtuous imap is sme who not only chccees 
the right and the good eo far a8 be can 
find it, but who wishes t bocee and 
is rendered happy wy so doing a? - 
what we cali the beauty [ good 

as tar as it is ever reached, 0 far has seilf- 


denial vanisbed. 


In fact, every action of these | 


At Home and Abroad. 





Speaking of age, an ingenious person 
bese invented a means by which elderly 
people and invalids can be saved the 
fatigue of climbing stairs where there is 
mo lift. Itis really an electric stair-clim- 
ber, consisting of a car running on two 
rails Oxed st the top asd bottom of the 
balustrade of the staircase and s box upon 
which the person standa The car is 
moved by an electric windiass through 
a steel cable which ie guided by rollers, 
and only occupies about twelve inches of 
the breadth of the steps. It ia controlled 
by the person standing upon the box by 
means of a lever, going either up or down 
as may be desired, and stopping sautome- 
tically at each floor; but it giides on again 
directly the lever is moved. 

It is very satisfactory to learn that the 
number of seals slaughtered iast season 
is considerably less than it bas ever been 
before. The cruelty and brutality of the 


| sealers in obtaining the skins upon which 


so many people set a high value as an 
article of dress are being perpetually ex- 
posed, and it would seem that the efforts 
of those who wish tr put an end to this 
barbarism are taking effect. It isa matter 
fer marvel that any woman, knowing the 
real facts of the capture, should be wil- 
ling to clothe herself in a cloak or jacket 
that is made up of the skins of harmless 
suimals that have been ruthiessiy butch- 
ered. This decrease is a good sign, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that it will con- 
tinue until it is no longer worth while for 
ships to ply this trade. 

It is not generally known that Queen 
Victoria escaped absolute financial ruin by 
the merest chance some years ago. A 
Scotchman dying, left some shares in « 
great banking concern to the Qaeen, and 
the matter was brought before Her 
Majesty's advisers, who, after considering 
the question fora long time, decided that 
it was incompatible with ber dignity for 
the Queen to hold shares in sa commercial 
undertaking. Very shortly afterwards 
the bank, which was of unlimited lis- 
bility, failed for a sum of between six and 
seven miilionsof money. This unlimited 
liability meant hopeiess ruin for every 
sharehoider, as each one was liable to be 
called upon fer money until the entire 
debts of the bank were paid off. The first 
call swept the smaller shareholders; then 
came those slightly richer, and finally the 
great capitaliste and m{iiionasires holding 
shares were left penniiess. It is impos 
sible to imagire what would have bap- 
pened had the (.0een’s advisers counse! led 
her to accept the legacy of a loyal Ssotch- 
man. 

A little time ago the governor of ano 
English prison was much perturbed by 
the discovery that the female criminais 
managed, by some means that he could 
not fathom, to ascertain the presence of 
every individual male prisoner aitting on 
the otber side of the bigh wooden barrier 
that separated the two sexes in the prisou 
chapel. One day one of the women made 
an exclamation, showing tha’! she bad 
suddenly become aware that ber husband 
was in the prison, although, sccording to 
ali prison rules, his presence should have 
been utterly unknown to her. This inci- 
dent caused considerable dismay amongst 
the officials, who were quite at a joss to 
account for the means by which the 
recognition had been made. Then a most 
careful examination of the chapel was 
made, and the mystery was solved. Ali- 
though the nen and sat apart, and were 
divided by the high wooden barrier over 
which it was impoasibie for them to see, 
they aii faced the communion-tabie, above 
which wasa iarge brass ornament. This 
was so highly polished that it formed a 
mirror, and consequently the women saw 
the reflection of every man’s face as he 
passed to bis seat Neediess to say the 
ornament was at once removed. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There ts only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that le by constitu 
tional remedies Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube When this tube gets is 
famed you have «a rumbling sound or imper 
fect hearing, Apa when it i« entirely closed 
Deafness is the Pesult, and unless the infau 
nation Can be Ben outand this tube restore! 
uv ite norm! ondition, hearing will be 4 
etroyed fore: nine cases out of ten « 
Caused by catarrh, 
f 1 3] f ‘ fuse 
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Our Young Folks. 





IN A DILEMMA. 


ny a. . 


ot his adventures in Africa, when 

Bobble ran into the room: (tor he was 
late for tea, having been kept in at school 
for having dipped a large spider in the 
ink-pot and then chased it all over the 
leaves of his new copy-book), and so all 
he heard of it was part of the last remark, 
of which he only caught the words “on 
the horns of a dilemma.” 

Bob was going to ask whatit meant, 
and what the story had been about; but 
tatherand mother were called away toKsee 
some visitors in the drawing-room, and 
Dick and Dolly were both in a great 
hurry, as they had promised to have a 
grand funeral directly atter tea for cook's 
tavorite tabby cat, which had died of over 
eating, and they ran off without giving 
him a chance to ask a question, 

Lhobbie poured out some teow, but it was 
nearly cold, and there was only a very 
little jam left, and no cake except a tew 
crupmibes, 

“(Greedy things!’ he grumbled, as he 
putsix lumps of sugar in his lukewarm 
tea by way of revenge, and buttered his 


Peer aie was just finishing the story 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Owen Major all up and down with great 
| scorn and said, as he turned to go home, 


bread both sides to make up for the jam. | 


But even these forbidden luxuries failed 
to give him the satisfaction he ex pected, 
for he was really not a greedy boy, and 
did not mind there being no cake or jam 
halt as much as he minded not having 
mother to give him his tea. 

While he was making the best of his 
uncomfortable meal, he began to puzzle 
over his father’s expression, which was 
one he had never heard betore, 

It was very tiresome that he should 


“Just wait till you go to Africa, and you'll 
soon find out what a dilemma is, Master 
Dunce.’’ 

That night Bobby heard the true story 
of his father’s adventures, and they cer- 
tainly sounded very tame alter the imag- 
inary ones, for there were no shipwrecks, 
no cannibals, no fights with wild beasts 
only the ordinary amusements and mis- 
chances that) befall travellers, and a 
skirmish with « tribe of savages who 
were easily repulsed, and in deseribing 
whieh his father again used the expression 
upon whick Bobbie had tounded his thril- 
ling romance. 

“What is a dilemma, tather ?” he asked 
when the story was done. “Is it an ani- 
meal?’ 

“Dear me, no,’ said his father, laugh- 
ing. “Whatever put that in your head? 

Well, you'd better look 
dictionary,” he concluded, 


It's a its an 
it unpre ine the 
rather lamely. 

Bobbie did so, and unfortunately tor 
him, so did (wen Major, and revenged 
himself tor the snub he had received by 
explaining the matter to the rest of the 
boys before Bob got to school in the morn- 
ing. 

And the consequence was that to this 
day it takes Bobbie shudder to hearany 
one talk of the “horns of a dilemiuna,”’ 

a 


A TEARFUL TALE. 


BY P. N. &. 


66 | | be, he, he? Oh dear, oh dear! Ie, 
he, he! 
It was this rippling peal of 


lnughter that startled all the flowers in a 


big old-fashioned garden one breezy 


| TOrbing. 


have been late to-night and missed the | 


story, as he had promised to tell the boys 
all about his father’s adventures to-mor- 
row after school, and now he would have 
no chance of hearing anything, as father 
had gone out for the evening. 


imagination, and, rather than disappoint 


an imaginary tale of perilous enterprise 

and hair-breadth escapes trom the very 

slender thread of his father’s remark. 
The next day, directly after school, all 


the boys crowded round him to hear the | 
thrilling 


story, which was certainly 
enough to suit even their taste, for accord. 


ing to Bob, his father had encountered | 


every sortot peril, from shipwreck to being 
nearly eaten by cannibals,and had fought 
with and killed every species of — ani- 
mal and reptile, trom a boa-constrietor of 
tabulous size ton Polar boar; whieh latter 
etatement made the other boys gasp with 
astonishment, as Volar bears are not usu- 
ally to be met with in Atriea or its neigh- 
beorboond. 


“What is that?” said a Sweet William. 

“It's the Canterbury Bell, LT expect,” 
said a Love-lies-bleeding, sadly, shaking 
one of her long fingers. “She is a giddy 
young thing. Ah, me! time was when I 
could laugh like that, but now "and 
she swayed herself backwards and tor- 


wards, and sighed mournfully. 
But Bobbie was possessed of a brilliant | 


“Never mind,” said the Sweet William; 


i “don’t sigh smell that,” and he shook 
his schoolfellows, he proceeded to weave 


| 


one of his little flowerets on to the ground 
beside her, 

“Ah? says the Lave-lies- bleeding, tak - 
ing a good sniff ‘Beautiful! how do you 
doit? T don’t smell” 

“Oh,” said the Sweet William, looking 
ather in a patronizing way, “it's very 
easy. T-ooh, LT well, Psmell.”’ 

“Who smells?” said the Bee, flying up 
with his little yellow basket on his leg. 

“T do,” said the Sweet William import- 
antly; allowing the Bee to settle on his 


) open crimson and white flowers, 


| 


tut when one of them ventured to re- | 


mark onthat tact, Bob turned quite huftly, 
and said in a sulky way thatif Qwen 
Major knew se much better than he did 
what his tather saw in Africa, he had 


better tell the story himselt; and as there | 
could be no possible doubt that Bobbie | 


ought to Know best, Qwen Major was 
sileneed, and Bob continued his tale. 

Ite bad got his father half-way up a 
gum tree, with a gorilla clawing at him 
from the upper branches and the chief of 
acannibal tribe climbing up after hin, 
while a cirele of lions, tigers, and hyenas 
surrounded the tree; and the boys were 
listening with breathless interest and haar 
on end, when Bolly dropped his voice to 
a tragic whisper: 

“And at this awful moment tather felt 
his hair seized frome above by the teartul 
yorilla, and his right leg grasped at the 
same time by the grinning savage, while 
the wild beasts below howled louder than 
ever. 

“He gave himself up tor lost, when, to 
hix intense reliet, he heard «a loud crack. 
ling of the surre inaditig trees, several of 
which fell like twigs before the approach 
of «a motghty mniteal with ditgre lions 
which towered abowe its head, 

“Tt strode through the forest, regardless 
ot the snarling and growling wild beasts, 
amd as it passed so Close to the tree 
where fathercrouched that its horus al 
most caught in the branches, he wrenehed 
himself with a tremendous effort) trom 
the grasp of his two mortal foes, and thang 
himself on the projectung antlers, and so 


from his last and deadliest peril 


om ma pres 
on the horns of a dilemma.” 

After a moment's breathless Praline, 
(owen Major sa Piiat’s pramd! hut 
wi ts { {wn 

, WA a 
pati - ; ‘ < ‘ k 


allay hanes 


“Humph!’’ said the Bee, ‘you don't 
seom tohave much honey, though. Tdon’t 
see the good ot only smelling. Who's 
that?’ he said, as another tinkling peal 
of laughter came floating down the path 

“It's that Canterbury Bell, down by the 
arbor; but she doesn’t smell,’ said the 
Sweet Willtam hurriedly, as he saw the 
Bee prepare to tly off, 

“Ttisn’t smell T want, it’s homey,” said 
the Bee, and —buzz, he was gone, 

“Pig! said the Sweet William, con- 
temptuously, 

“What's the fun?” said the Bee, alight- 
ing on the Canterbury Bell, who ware 
shaking allover with suppressed mirth. 
“Can't you hold still?” he exclaimed an- 
grily, the next moment, as he nearly lost 
his hold, owing to the bobbing about of 
the bell to whieh he clung. ‘Youll spill 


re 
“Oh dear, ohh dear! 
“Tean't help it! 
“Who is?” 
“Why, the Wind; he does make me 
laugh so. Tle just comes up and hides 
behind that arbor, and pops out on me 


With a rush, just when Tdon'texpeet hin, 
' 


laughed the flower, 
He is so funny ! 


Phere be compes Oh dear, oh dear! [im 


of again!’ 

“So it seems,” muttered the Bee, “and 
soo outo oT,” and on he went to the next 
Hower, Which happened to be a Red-hot 
Poker, 

“Whatdo you want?" said that indi- 
vidual, very stifly. 

“Tloney,” said the Ree, diving into one 
of the little cells, 

“Wellaif Twere you I'd stay there, ba 
eause here comes the Kain.’ 

“Ah, but you pinch,” said the Bee, in a 
smothered voice. 

“Oh, you'll soon get used to that: and 
bosides, it's better to be a littl: pinched 
than to get wet, isn’t it?” 

“Ye oes, L suppose it ix,” replied the Bee 


i biftulls ‘Just hark at the Rain.” 
t at ( f y 
ns rt { 
\ hed 
} } | ij I traiyvh than tn 


fore, and looked very hot in his indigna- 
tion. 

“T can’t,” said the Bee to himself, and 
then he listened to the Kain as he came 
pattering along among the leaves and 


| flowers in a steady way, for his enemy, 


the Wind, had vanished. 

“Hullo! what's this?” he heard him 
say, as he came to the Canterbury Bell. 
“You're laughing: now, once for all, I 
won't have it.” 

“Oh, please I'm very sorry,” xaid the 


poor little Canterbury Bell, trembling, 





and a tear ortwo appeared on her petals 
and began to trickle down. 

“Well, if I hear you laughing again in 
that absurd way, disturbing the whole 
garden, I'll beat you down to the ground, 
and itll take more than the Wind to pick 
you up again. LI shouldn’t wonder if they 
were to bring a stick to you,’ he added 
warningly. 

“Oh, Pll ne—ever do it again,” sobbed 
the poor little thing; and she hung her 
head and cried so bitterly that the tears 
ran down her bells and made quite a little 
puddle round her. 

“Well, mind you don’t that’s all,” said 
the Rain. “And now I'm going: I believe 
that’s the Sun coming.”’ 

No sooner had he disappeared, than up 
eame the Wind from where he had been 
hidden behind the arbor, and set to work 
trying tocheer up the poor Canterbury 

Sell; for be telt that It was all through 
him that she had had such a seolding. 

“Oh, [say,’’ he said, “you musn’t cry 
like that. Look, here are all the other 
flowers crying torsympathy. It’ll never 
do: you'll all be drowned.” 

“Tle says —he’ll—beat me down —-to the 
ground if I laugh any more, and I 
e -couldn’'t help it.” 

“Never mind, dear,’’ said the Wind 
soothingly, “he doesn’t mean all he says; 
and though he is rather rough, we could 
not get on without him, you know: he 
does us a lot of good. 

“Don't you take it too much to heart, 
my dear. Cheer up! Look, here’s the 
Sun: dry up your tears before he comes 
this way. He can’t bear to see anyone 
erying.”’ 

“Very well,” she said obediently, and 
with the Wind's help she soon regained 
her cheertulness, and by the time the Sun 
shone down on her she was playing 
happily with the Wind onee more; and 
the Bee, who had come out of his retreat, 


was congratulating her on the amount of 


honey she had stowed away in a newly- 
opened bell--a bell that she had opened 
out of gratitude to the kind-hearted 
Wind. 








— lee 

Tht Joke THar FatLep.—There is an 
Individual in Camden who thought he 
would play dead, and find out for cer- 
tain exactly how much his wife thought of 
him. 

Accordingly, he lay down upon his bed, 
placed an empty laudanum phial by 
his side, and, holding his breath, awaited 
events, 

Then came the lady. She looked upon 
the apparent corpse, and wondered what 
in the world could have induced John to 
putanend to himself after this fashion. 
The more she considered the more she 
tmnarvelled, and at last thought she, too 
would try an experiment. Perhaps John 
was not dead altogether; the Jaudanum 
might not have taken tull etTeect, 

She bad heard that a needle introduced 
into the human flesh would indicate, by 
the changing of the brightness of the 
polished surtace, whether that tlesh was 
defunet. 

John, all unconscious of the treat In 
store for him, remained silent, enjoying, 
however, the opinion that, trom her man- 
ner, Mrs. John would not fade away on 
account of his passing away. 

The lady had no idea of going to the ex- 
pense of burying a man who was not 
dead, and, approaching the bedside with 
throbbing heart and. bated breath, she 
thrust the needle bravely and deeply into 
John’s leg. 

John was astonished, and so was Mrs. 
John, ashe jumped up and deelared that 
the whole thing was a joke. He was not 
much pleased because his wife said she 
thought it the best joke she had ever 
known, 

John has come to the wise determina- 
tion that playing dead with that woman 
isa game which has its disadvantages, 
We neglected to state that the needle was 
eX tracted. 
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lo not talk beyond your  capaelty. 


Unless you are a pood sWitnmer, and 
know what you are about, do not venture 
j ‘ 

Into deep Waters, Somebody, before you 
kK! \ Teka Prt raet id rs which 
® \ - + I t _ 
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The World’s Events’ 





The tall silk hat first came into com 
mon use in Paris in 1797. 

The railways of the world 
10,000,000 passengers weekly. 

One hundred and seventy different 
species of bees are natives of Great Kritaig, 

It is said that whales can remain un- 
der the surface of the ocean for an hour ang a 
half at a time. 

Kindling locomotive fires with oil jg 
said to be a complete success, and the Cost leas 
than that of wood. 

Floors of rubber, claimed to be as 
durable as asphalt, and cheaper, are being 
tried in Germany. 

When one is lying down, the heart 
makes about ten strokes fewer a minute than 
when one is upright. 

The Japanese administer the oath by 
cutting the witness’ finger and taking blood te 
seal the declaration. 

The best paid official in the British ser. 
vice is the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
receives $100,000 a year. 

Of fifty-six cases of typhoid fever, 


about one-third were said to be traceable to the 
eating of raw shell-fish, 


Carry Over 


In Arran, where the maidenhair ferns 


grow plentifully, some of the Inhabitants use 
it as a substitute for tea. 


In Japan there are apple trees grow- 
ing four touches in height, which bear fruit 
about the size of currants. 


There are about 100,000 islands, large 
and sinall, scattered over the ocean. American 
alone has 5500 round its coasts. 


All the chickens in the western part 
of French Guinea are perfectly white. It is 
impossible to find one with a colored feather. 


The seventy-two races inhabiting the 
world communicate with each other in 30h 
different tongues and confess to about 1 
religions. 


The newest thing in letter boxes is a 
box with an electrical attachment, which will 
ring « bell in the kitchen when a letter is 
dropped in. 


There are two notable John Hays in 
London. The other is Lord John Hay, one of 
the Admirals of the British Navy, who is the 
son of the Earl of Tweeddale. 


USound can be heard at a great distance 
during intense cold. In the Arctic regions, 
people have distinctly conversed in a common 
tone of volce at the distance of a mile. 

A beautiful and costly bicycle was 
given by acertain bridegroom to his bride as 
a wedding gift. Four weeks afterward she 


eloped on it, her escort being an expert wheel- 
man. 


Birds are nearly as sensitive in their 
likes and dislikes as dogs. A bird has to learn 
by experience that it is safe with a buman 
being before 1t will respond to kind treat 
ment. 


A St. Louisconfectioner has converted 
a bicycle into an ice cream treezer, and mount 
ing his wheel, which, of course, is stationary, 
he easily freezes a 17-gallon can of ice cream 1p 
twenty minutes. 


It is now stated that the world will be 
over-peopled at the end of 176 years. This 
brings us to the year 2072, when the population, 
at the present rate of increase, will be 5% 
million people. 


About the year B. C. 220 edible ser 
pents were sold at the rate of twenty for # 
cents in the Egyptian markets. They were 
shipped to Kome. Italian vipers were cheaper, 
twenty being sold for 15 centa. 


A Southern California farmer figured 
out one dry day that he had walked 30) miles 
in cultivating an orchard. He therenpon sold 
his place and moved to town, where, the tay 
Press says, he walked 600 miles to find some 
thing to do for a living. 


Miss Bertha Stoneman, a student i. 
the Botanical Department of Cornel! ( niver 
sity for several years, who received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy there in Iss, ).as bee? 
appointed Protessor of Botany in the Hugue 
not College, In Cape Colony, South Afi 


Julius Schutze has discovered «mong 
the Ute Indians of Colorado a sort of «isrinel 
Which he thinks has a sweeter and more pial 
live tone than any of our orchestra! inste 
ments. The effect of its sound wait i up 
the mountains from the Indian villages he de 
scribes as being magical. 

Thousands of French silver five-fran¢ 
pieces annually disappear from cire station. 
This, according to an official announceme®! 
just made by the French Government, '8 4" 
to a queer belief. When the great! ni pero! 


Napoleon first put these coins into cir lation 
it was difficult to induce people to adoj" the - 
According, he caused a story to be circulates 
to the effect that one of the coins co! ed Ip 
ts interior a check for $20,000 writt mn & 
bestos paper, and directing the Bank — ‘ 
lo pay the finder the money al _ 
. es. Itisin the hope of 
8 In hical check that so ma ” 
ve-franc pieces are broken 





lites 
with 


the | 








SONNET. 


BY «. G 
> yesterdays enthral our MOrrows still, 
by chains ne rust of time can wear away, 
vat with their tron and persistent sway 
rye purposes undreamed of to fultil 
ond wake up echoes of the good and tll 
In mournful cadence, or & rhythm gay. 
oftimes What fateful sequences are thay 
Which follow trifling acts of sudden will! 
‘«treams grow broader as they onward 


aula 
wind, 
to reach at last the ev er-rolling sea; 
iiark back through memory’s labyrinth, and 
we tind 
riall accidents—if accidents there be— 
liad power our future years to free or bind, 
Lod be the factors of our destiny! 








THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 








Horneo is, as everybody knows, an 


| 


(of the house. 


_ lasts all night. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The guests arrive during the day, and 
the feasting begins in the evening, and 


the dead is put outside at the entrance 
The wailer, of course, is 
present, and her office now is to invoke 
the spirit of the winds to invite the 
dead to come and feast once more with 


| the living; and she goes on to describe 


| 


Jand in the Malay Archipelago, and as | 


-vervbody does not know, itis equal in 
te Germany and Poland together, 
One 
strangest people of this land are the 


r say 270,000 square miles, 


the 
yaks. The worst feature connected 
with the Dyak character is their temper 

‘hey are sulky, obstinate, and sullen 
when found out or corrected; and they 


are exceedingly apathetic, 
there appear any inclination on their 
part to rise above their 
yriavce d condition. 
As avainst this, however, we have the 
test of 
are a race easily to be modified and im- 
proved, especially as they have no preju- 
They 
tre sociable and domestic in their habits, 
vod “from five to fifty families’’ will 
live under one roof without coming to 
In many cases the women are 


imony 


dices of religion, food, or caste. 


blows 
cleverer than their hushands, and their 
advice is often followed in serious busi- 
ness. ‘They are hospitable, too, and the 
wayfarer is presented with the best food 
” tish or 
clean boiled rice, fruit, and areca 


the house affords—very ‘thigh 
CLES, 
nuts 

(iirls marry for love; they are not 
soll as among many primitive peoples. 
All the 
home of the parents, and if a girl cares 
fora man she will let him know; if not, 
ho amount of money can win her. 

\ is vouched for as au- 
thente which savers of love a la Fran- 
“A young man had proposed to 
a }yak girl and was accepted by her, 


le ver 


story 


CAISe. 


consent, as he was of very 


their hearts, but they were obstinate, 


her Jover and marry another. In their 
~jair the lovers retired to the jungle 
-wallowed the poisonous juice of 


of | now drunk by some ol man renowned 


in song the whole imaginary circle — 
the coming of the dead from Hades, 
the feasting, and the return, ete. 

The song makes the dead arrive about 
dawn, and then occurs an. action 
wherein the inter-communication of the 
dead and living is supposed to be 
brought to aclimax. A certain quantity 
of tuak has been reserved until now in 
a bamboo, as the peculiar portion of 
Hades, set apart for a sacred symposium 
between the dead and the living. It is 
for bravery or riches, 
guest who is believed to possess a nature 
tough enough to encounter the risk of 


sO near a contact with the sharer of 


/death. This ‘‘drinking the bamboo,”’ 


nor does | 


as it is called, is an important part of 


' the festival. 


low and de- 


They are a domestic and sociable pew 


| ple, as we have said, and though the 
/ women do most of the hard work, they 


Rajah Brooke that they | 


are not ill-treated. The larger portion 
of them live in what are called ‘long 
houses,”’ 


which seems an eastern form 


of the system, adopted for protective 


purposes in a land exposed to periodical 


_ invasions. 


One of these houses is 54 fest long, 


with one front room occupying the en- 


tire length of the building. The back 
part is divided by partitions into the 
private apartments of the various fam- 


An offering of food to | 


, baad «= <meking usually 


or other aged | 


' 


ilies, cach with a separate door leading — 
' 


from the public apartment. Wikows 


/and bachelors occupy the public room, 


| 


courting is done by night in the | 


is by 


|} dred men, 


> 


and the ‘‘long house’ 
accommodate four hundred to five hun- 
and children. <A 
village may consist of two such houses 
on posts. 


women, 


This curious and interesting people 
have from time immemorial in- 
veterate ‘‘head-hunters,’’ and the 
means yet 


been 


no eradicated. 


| fact, the present Rajah Brooke tells of 
| some of his Dyaks crying to be allowed 
but her parents refused. to give their | 


inferior 
Every means was tried to soften | 


endeavored to induce her to give up | 


the uba plant; next morning they were | 


found dead, with their cold and stiff 

s entwined round each other.’’ 

ios are not of very rare occurrence 
iy the Sakarang Dyaks where dis- 
uted love has sought solace in the 


There isa Dyak tradition that | 


next world there is a hill covered 


With poisonous uba, beneath the shade | 
‘ which suieides enjoy undisturbed re- | 
| 


jos. Tlere despairing lovers are re- 
} 


\ { 
{ the shame and disgrace of being 
‘into slavery. 

AL th 
“ite. “The Dyak, in fact, has many 
worship, spirits for helpers, 
sfor guides, sacrifices for propitia- 

and ancestral traditions for au- 


° lo ‘ 
- i 


Their great observance for the 
is the Festival of Departed Spirits. 
vs place at irregular intervals, oc- 


weeks and months of prepara- 


nd seve rely taxes the resources of 


eople. But it is necessary, not 
a ts 1l vat! ing. and to 
r . ff ” - 
. > tf rtainment of 
lor ‘ rovis } ~ 
AWA is f r Line ‘ ny. 





i whese union upon earth was for- 
: by harsh and unfeeling parents. 
women used to commit suicide to 


is implies a belief in the future | 


to go for heads like children crying for 
sugar-plums. 
Cannibalism, time 


general among them, although no Eure- 


too, was at one 
pean has seen any traces of it in recent 
years. They baat 
wealth net so much the accumula 
tion of cash as the possession of gongs, 
brass guns, and jars, of jugs, 


and fruit trees. 
Grains of Gold. 


A willing heart lightens work. 


are keen hunters, 


is 


fowls 








Moderation is a great safeguard 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Wise people are the most medest 

Change of fortune is the lot of life 

Disease is the punishment of negleet. 

Economy is the easy-chair of old age. 

Constancy and temperance strengthen 
Virtue. 

First be just, then you may Lx 
erour. 


weti- 


taste } 
In} 


Femininities. 





She: Have you no relatives’ Hk 


Newe to speak of all poor. 
The woman who objects to her hus 


keeps quiet about it 
until she has one. 

First wretch: How's your 
man* Second wretch: Splendid’ 
can tepeak above a whisper. 

Young ladies act as sideswomen in a 
ehereh at Carthage, and since their advent the 
alleadance has largely increased. 

A serentst says that bees don’t begin 
te gaiher honey until they are sitteen days 
old. This can be called sweet sixteen. 

“Jack's wife has insomnia.’’ ‘‘Poor 
ereature’ That is hard on her™ “Neo: it is 
bard om Jack, for she is always awake when 
he comes Int 


New boarder: What's the row up | 


wife, ob 
Rad culd, 


— 





stairs? Landiady: It's that profesor of hyp 
mMism trying toe get his wife's permission te | 
ce owt Unis evening. 


A bachelor once said that wives who | 
are ced neediewomen are like the enemy 


spoken of In the parable; they sow tares while 
ihe husbanad-men sleep. 


Mr. Fusser, picking up young lady's | 
umbvelila: I bec your pardon, 
hamc htily> 1. did not epeak, sir! 
theught you said “Thanks.” 


He, angrily: Was there any fool sweet 
en yer before I married you? She 
tie: Dm sorry you rejected him. 
didn t reject him; I married him. 

Miss Robson: I don’t think Fred will 
te heme Im coming to the point now. Mra 
Reteon: Why not? Miss Koteon: Kecause he s 
beginning to werry about your bad tem per. 

Mra. Greensmith: Since [ve been 
married, Dwe had only one silly wish ungratt- 
test Mr. tsreenamith: And what is that, my 


dear? Mrs. Greensmith: That | were 
trary Sime be. 


beady , 
te, I 


Young 
Mr. F. 





» | ce, he. 
She: Kut I 


oh 
“I always try to make as many 
freemeds as prossible,” said the woman wire 
Sipe “MW course,” replied Miss Cayenne 
ene bead me friends, bow 
thetr prtvate affairs?” 


Housekeeper: Half the things 


Wash are tern to pieces. Washerwoman 


cos 
“If 


eould one disctes 


ver 
Yea 


| mam. bat when a thing is tern in two or meer 


will altogether | 





He who has no shame has ne con 
science. 

An evil conscience is) the yr atest | 
plague. } 
Sin and sorrow cannot lomy bar se pear 

ated. 
The sting of a reproach is the truth 


of it. 


Do mot esteem too ligrlatls tlie Stra 
things of life, tor the whole universe of (ruc ts 
made up Of imsiz fleant atoms 

We do not get e1 wh 8S} 

_ 

I rt ‘ 

ae mt sti ‘ 


Pieews, mam, I count them as only one piece, 
mum, and enily charge for one. 


A Seetch woman in humble life was 
asked ene day on her way back from chureh 
wheter she bad understoml!d the sermean, « 
“iramgrn having preached. “Wud | lust the 
Presumption! was her simple and comtentest 


amsaer 
“There, dear—don’'t grieve so. Time 
we are teld, will heal all Wounds,” sant be 
fmemthingiv. “I know, but just thimk of Ole 


wrinkles he Hi leave behind! They re «a thew 
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Masculinities. 





The only difference in the vanity of 
men The «emer have more than others. 


It ws often difficult for a man to 
Withim be toecwewe, beat It ts till more 
te live witht 4. 


live 
aimMicutt 


It ws dhtteult for one man to give an 
her a “eww of bee mind without destroying 
the peace af Pest tiecir minds. 


“Now, Tomamee, you must mind me. 
I want you “Bal 
buts Loe aren 8 a guat. 
Tm « kid 


“ILdon't want any 
“No, mamma— but 


The best definition of “true philoso- 
phy Seeertiome @hich enables one 
the lose af ofbors with 
ecbeer ft Lawes, 


Rivnkins: That fellow, 


A) S Seettee \ work @r. 


Alt. 


to bear 
resignation and 


De Soaque, 
things, doesn t het Wyn 
Yes. De beard him say ‘Don't care if I 
the regecdesdix 
Mr. Deteaon, 
We beat arw 
wm tareiix* 


sOn-in- 
can you support 
Dreeqeetive son-indaw: That all de 
thew many are there of you? 


of the Vans Bourse re 
wating « fortane of SO. He 


peered thirty years at an anlary 
Me evidently got rich 


te prospective 


la ‘ear Means 


pees 


The 


ewmtiy 


porter 
fet 
heal thew oe 
of * 

“tips. 
“That 
make mak 
fued ~The’ s 

“<. wil toe tie 
sm t the 
It es met ceaverally known that when a 


perrseam Salis 


= a Ywar on 


fel) 


» Pe 


~~ puzzles me—lI can't 
bes a philosopher or a 
to find out” “Ilow?t 


if be makes a fuss, he 


beet 

mS 
saliew 
Sow we 2 


nhe Lier wate’ a COMMON felt hat 


mas de mic exe of as a life preserver, and by 
plecteg tie Bel apem the water, rim down, 
With the arm atemmd I, pressing it slightly to 


the Dewees, 1 aol bear a man up for hours. 


A sgn lo osm just married’? on a 


Spr iectietit, Mass, luuse 
stele roa Pe 


hee 


is altlracting con 
Tt seems that the owner is 
seiding trip, his friends 
Rtrerene 6 98 ant wale tee bet the neighbors know 
that & bee is 


the rw. 


miwew st 


o—<—_ hes “eo 


meatTiad couple were to reside 


Cremer! Retalhet, a retired army otheer, 


De Vereen! ace, Seecht a duel in Paris with a 


sun l betel & bee bad offended bine ty an 
artiwte tm La Petite Republique Francaise. 
The eit gee tiemean tnststedd on fighting with 


seurds, and Santed to heepon afler receiving 
a cash witee Ae co) eeTOw 


A preacher im Alabama, having been 


purtets ete fer leaving bis charge, 
‘writes a Weler be Thee Alabama Advocnte tn 
whieh be Saks Theat the reason why he left 
was “he eer Tire werk paid last vear 82.0, 
with am appew~ge atlron of 88 and ne parson 
ace 
Rev Bibeeand Ewerett Hale, in an ad 

dress « ~ Sam Thestonm Common, spre 


of Dos trip ea Teas a hee the continent, and 


~ te ~ ave , ‘ . “ . 
sand times worse than any wound” ste re one: “I ten y Gas po + ged oo aoe Che 
“eptameirs . ae a TY oa ne ” tity ' 
pliest, with a sigh. —— - . oe aan Relea 
; : eam = peesccad © Uemt Ubeew Coed whee sneaete 
German lady, a widow: Thy you kmow | t.ho . hewn t dike it. 
t ai ms dauchte AS Set her cyes na tm Vente, 
¥ Gnughter bas set her — —_ The ‘ ‘ youngest and = last 
Herr Muller? Gentleman, tMattere<t: Has <te , 
~ ? at ’ bevel 
realix? eorman lady: Certainivy. Cimily te se marater, Ged at Bs 
’ > . ~s P 
slay sive @us SAV ing, “That's the sart of centle i - care, He wasn ren 
. » . cut i “* Jlreland, accepting tlre 
mam I steould like for my pouper | 
} safMes , Ta € cette terete teeter freotr 
A weang Seotchman was beating with | py . svare ago, and subacribing 
hos headdy ove on a sunny and breery evs me. ft re ‘ reer Tye bee Ne tet bene 
Re asked ber tenderly if she would row the | A 
\ 
<4? . Twith him for life. “Sane * how? 
erate a Salem For Um " ; Tie Leake Saint Sinden was a man 
sPe askest shauly. “Yes, just the sare for 
ad ¢ ~~ i “burmese 
ever “Then 1 will, she Whispered, “for I ss ue : ! - the retien eof 
tea © Ulee feed! Ls 2a nee lL aewis \ fe bas written 
= a ~~“ NRG Mme nories lie wom mee 
sy 9? : 
Well said Mr. Spokes, after ¢ . ' mat Marmonte! anid of hin 
wa Treieectant consent to his dauchter s ‘ | atiaer cotbateng Uetat thee 
<agrenwml, amd irying to be Imeetious, “I s thing t Pheer peewee 
i pee I <tha Teese lVe an imvitsaticon te Ulex a* ‘ " pw Tage teeothainrng tecat beiens 
£ “I font Know aleput Uloat, poapes ~ 
; . > ’ » “ Widdna’t tr ite pene > 
tr tee daughter leu didn’t Invite me | Phar ‘ a eexagenarian of West 
te sears, you know | 
. ‘ a” T ten mw beet cof trestibsle tes 
=a 
Mrs. Faneifal: The doctor says, Janes Lihat he had over 
that if |] had a poiemnmant ster Ke tes thew sv stevens tt ok ~~ lie terok an Ativer mtd 
i. t «ho nee a world of gourd, Mr beat tu am on . Pee Weecwde, Leorecd se lieste tee 
fem Tocan give you one. You knew that | a ‘ ‘ ait powder, plugued it, 
Pe nthtax 8 1 Mr. loresser ae that \eu see: * ~ * . Peewee tn Preside t Dhue 
Weil, stv Aas caught in Llie win, ated it « ar! Mo oup bls face, beaut 
juite spect Now you feel better, don t Pewee ry 
’ 
+ . } 7 \ } Pn | why 
The bronze statue of Harriet Deecher | It was ' er Wend Holmes whe 
Stewe, @hich willl soon be erected? in Ilartfar!, } rwiar st a Mewtexd gravity, “2 reu 
Cunt. Wl be twelve feet bigh and will repre | iv « reistentiy, To must ture 
sent Mex “Mlowe, seater? with a suprilanmt fe a tome vw leaf and have a 
' 3 mee - 
reef nee Tom stretching forth a j : : he paused, un If 
‘ ¢ ‘ 
rae aris trom which hang break <8 t ied afler euch 
shacks The statue Is the work of W wk fol - , went round the 
Nehte i " > ~— > sclmir, ated said, 
? fear 
; } ‘ . a foreigner ‘> 
NMerxs Meek: Of course, Tam wor ! —_— I er 
Asa { a ite, loan t help f <o, f hes tou 1 br fee 
+ ~l\ - = sband s Ate 1= sent . - 
7 ji ; os . he ennt i . 
andl dimti a . = 5 i t ‘ row rub 
“be & is Mie Freak: My - i “ 
c/!: « z from me, “es ‘ . 
id > Anauw “ lat t . \ . Y " } 
W sit? Mrs. b 
| eas of ( i 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Capes, which are almost as much worn 
as ever in spite of the revival of jackets 
consequent upon the diminishing size of 
sleeves, are seen in great variety, bal are 
all short. 

They are fulland much trimmed with 
ruffies, ruchings, plaltings, lace and rib- 
bon, and are worn rather as a finish to 
the out of door tollet than asa protection. 

There are, however, cloth capes slightly 
longer, which are used for traveling and 
general service weer, affording warmth 
and defense from rain. Tnese usually 
have reverses or a capuchon of differeot 
cloth, either plain or plaid. 

The rage for white gloves shows a siig >t 
diminution, pearl gray, suede and mode 
tiate beginning to replace white and cream 
This is a move in the right direction, for 
nothing is less becoming to the band than 
a white glove. 

Silk end chamois gloves are both much 
worn for warm weather, as they do not get 
moist and clammy like suede or ki. 
Chamois gloves may be washed wits sep 
and water just like a handkerchief, rinsed 
im clear water and dried off the hand. 

When they are compietely dry, they 
will seem quite stiff and unmanegesbie, 
but if they are rubbed and pulied fora few 
minutes they regain their pilability and 
are a8 good as ever. 

One pretty costume is of lettuce green 
taffeta. The skirt is adorned with bias 
straps of Kichelieu embroidery, termiosat 
ing under bows of violet satin on either 
side of the tablier in front and disappear- 
ing at the back under the godeta. 

The bodice has a very high, folded cor- 
selet of green tafieta and a guimpe at the 
beck of Richelieu embroidery which de 
scends in front in two polpts forming « 
chemisette of violet mousseline de soie. 

The close sleeves of green tafieta haves 
alight fullness at the top and are trimmed 
at the wrists with Kichelieu embroidery, 
which aleo forms fall sieeve caps. HKuffice 
of white lace at the neck and wrists are en- 
riched by choux of violei satin. The toque 
of violet alik is trimmed with violet rib 
bon and flowers. 

Tea is excelient for washing biack lace, 
but for white it gives an ecru rather than 
a yellow tinge. Yellow is very fasbionabie 
at present, and is better obtained by an in- 
fusion of saffron than by tea or coffee. 

It ia an unusual thing fora grown per- 
eon to have a really preity foot uncev- 
ered and subject to a scrutiny whics ootes 
all detaiia. The chief reason is that the 
process of deforming it ie begun tn chiid- 


hood. 
If tight, hard and ill fitting boots were 


never worn until maturity, the foot wouid 
be uncomfortable, it is true, and somewhat 
injured, but having had its natural devel- 
opment before being ex posed to unnatural 
conditions, it would not be apt to be rained 
by conventional treatment. 

In the first piace, the wearing of leather 
sboes, or even kid ones, should bs pos- 
poned as long as possible. The baby's 
shoes should be first of worsted, thea of 
cloth, close enough not to slip, but con- 
forming to the shape of the foot. 

The cloth shoes should be kept on to the 
latest age that they can be worn, and after 
that soft kid should be adopted. The soles 
may be as strong and thick a* use de 
manda, but the reat of the shoe shouid be 
soft and pliable. 

Short shoes deform the joints, narrow 
ones produce corns, very loose ones like 
wise cause corns and chafe the fa as 
well as wear out the stocking. A well 
made shoe, which fits the foot and does 
not squeak, coste more than a common 
one chosen at hezard, but it aleo wears 
much longer and iooka better while it 


Jasts. 
Those parts of the wardrobe which affect 


the physical comfort and the shape of the 
body are the parts which require the most 
careful attention and are wortby of the 
most pecuniary outlay where the question 
of money bas to be considered. 

A summer cape of biack satin 8 mo 
derately full and ie ornamented with re 
vers and coubile epaulets of heavy Isigny 
guipure aj plied over a red lining. 

A ruche of biack mousseiins de sue 
trims the front, the collar and simulates a 
pointed yoke at the back, descending in 
ront in accompaniment to the revers, 

The cape is fastened by bows of blieck 
setin, heid by buckles of steel or jet The 


crenelated ‘collar of red silk is covered 
with guipure, and the lining ts of white 
satin. 

The se-vant probiem is e whic “ 
universal and peinf nterest. he w 
over the question is the same—bow to ad- 
j ast the conflicting claims cof servant and 
em ployer. 


— 


’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


It is true that a bad mistress or mas'er 
is able to make a great deal of misery for 
persons empioyed by ber or him, but the 
advantage is not wholly on the side of the 
superior in social! position. 

A servant, especialiy a domestic servant, 
ia perforce admitted to a great degree of 
intimecy in the family. She knows itsin- 


| Comings, ite outgoings, hears much of its 


] 
; 


private conversation and is quite likely to 
discover ite seorsts if it hes any. 

If she is of a mischievous or gossiping 
disposition, she can create endiess trouble 
by telling outside what she knows, enlarg- 
ing cpon what she merely guesses at and 
perheps supplying missing links by the 
exercise of ber imagination. 

W hat ebe eays is credited because she is 
in a position to be well informed, and she 
can falsify with impunity, there being, 
bo redress for the victima 

The servant therefore has a certain ad 
vantege, if she chooses to avail herself of 
it, while it is by no means always eafe for 
the mistress or master totell even truths, 
if Lbey are unpieseseant ones, about the em- 
pioyese. A case in point really occurred 
in Paris. 

A gentieman, having discharged a cook 
for excellent reasons, was spplied to by 
letter fos information with regard to her 
ebaracter. He replied, also by letter, that 
she was wasteful, impertiment and in- 
clined to drink. The cook brought imme 
diate sult against him, and he had to pay 
damages. 

Now, it was imprudent of him t tell 
the truth about the girl; but, om the other 
hand, is it right to give a bad servant a 
good character and so insure ber admis- 
sion to families where she may continue 
her undesirable proceedings? The ques 
tion Is a complicated one, and persons who 
can avoid it altogetber by dispensing wiib 
hired personal service are well « ff 

There have been seasons in times past 
when one species of clothing predoml- 
nated anda certain style, severe or ela- 
borate, influenced the entire outfit. Now 
Nt is not so. 

The well furnished wardrobe contains 
both simple and elegant tailor made 
gownsa, odd vests, original boleros, jackets 
of peculiar design, light costumes bii- 


lowy with lace, ruffies, puffings and fur- | 


beiows and picture costumes of marvelous 
eflect. 

A general 
diMficult to be out of fashion, and it is to 
be boped that this phase of evolution is a 
permanent ore, it is eo restful and con- 
ven oni. 

Women who have done much walking 


on their feet to an unusual 
eufier in consequence from an aching, 
tired, cramped feeling in the feet and 
ankies will experience decided reiief if 
they put the feet ir hot water—bot as can 
be comfortably borne—and, after drying 
them, rub them with alcohol. The cramp 
which comes in the bollow of the foot does 
not yield to moderate measures and is 
very weariog to endure. 

A costume of Diack silk grenadine isa 
broche pattern. The skirt is 
piaited over an underskirt of pink silk. 
The bodice is likewise piaited over a pink 
eiik lining and bas a sort of bolero or 
piastron of ecru guipure, bordered with a 
narrow guipure ewhbroidered with green 
and pink. 

The sleeves of biack grenadine over rose 
siik bave a double pilaited puff and 
epeulets like the bolero. The collar, neck 
frill and belt are of pink surah, the sleeve 
frilis of white plaited gauze. The hat is 
of pink satin straw trimmed with rose 
and green changeahie taffeta and daisies. 





Odds and Erda. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ ECTS. 


Many future brides are beginning to 
pian and prepare for their new home. It 
is a good plan for these young pecple to 
take advantags of the long summer days 
when freedom from social duties makes 
several hours of time daily possibile for 
this work. 

Begin with your sheets, for which pro 
vide thirty-three yards of good medium- 
weight sheeting muslin. This amount 
willsupply you with one dczan sheets, 
which should be cattwo yards and thnree- 
quarters long and a hem two inches wide 
put at each end. 


For the servants itis wise to provide 
separate beds (making each maid respon 
sibie for her own), and it is well to pro 

je unbleached sheeting for theee—aliow 
ing four sheets for each bed Theee sheets 
may be cut two yards ands balf long. and 
a hem one and a bal! inches wide ie suf- 
ficient. 


taste prevails, so that it is | 


One dozen pillow cases, each one cutone 
yard and an eighth long, with two-inch 
bem, will be sufficient, and for the ser. 
vants’ beds, hal! a dczen pillow cases, 
with bem an inch and a half wide sbould 
ve provided. 

Four fine while Marseilies bed spreads 
and four of light material (but white al- 
way?) will last for several years—aithough 
it is av economical plan to purchase a new 
spread each year, as well as to add one 
new tabie cloth to your stock. 

Half a dc zen bolster cases, cut two and & 
quarters yards long, with twoinch bem, 
are sufficient. In regard to tablecioths 
and na; kins, every housewife basa special 
weakness for these, and the temptation is 
very strong to provide a large sapply— 
but it is far better to provide one new one 
each year than to have too many to start 
with. 

Six tablecloths, each two yards long, for 
every day use, will prove ampie; two 
cloths each two andabhalf yards long, 
which may be used when from two to 
four guests are expected, and two cloths 
each three yards long, for extra oocca- 
sions, will prove quite as many as any- 
one in ordicary circumstances can re- 
quire. 

Six dcezen napkins will be plenty, and 
both napkins and tablecioths shuld be 
hemmed by hand. 

Six dcz9n towels and one dozen bath 
towels will be a liberal allowance. 

Dieb towels, cloths, dusters, etc., should 
all be liberally provided, but if four of 
each of these articies be given out at one 
time it will be far better than to supply 
the ordinary servant too liberally. 


Be just as particular that these cloths be 
neatiy Lewmed as you are about your 
tablecioths, but the machine may be used 
for the kit-hen articles instead of band- 
work. 


When the bed rooms are to be papered 
select paper without a set pattern, for if 
aeset pattern is used it is almost impos. 
sibie to avoid hunting out the pattern or 
counting the figures if confined to bed by 
ilinesa. 

For bed room carpets, if first expense is 
not to be too deeply considered, there is 
nothing handsomwer or more lasting than 
a Wilton carpet of good quality. These 
carpets will last for years and are far 
more easily swept than is a moquette or 
other carpet with a long nap. 

Bureau scarfs with hemstitched border 
and embroidered ends are handsome and 
provide pleasant work for summer after- 


| noons. 
during a day’s shopping or who bave been | 


extent and | 


accordion | 


This ie such a labor of love that any 
prospective bride will, I am sure, agree 
with me thata summer spent in provid- 
ing these articles isa happy one, and the 
time will fly as if on wings when occa- 
pied with such delightfal work. 

Whlie tomatoes are ripe and plentiful 
they are exceilent to remove freckles and 
muddiners from the skin. A woman with 
a peacb-like bloom on her skin declares 
sbe bas used nothing else besides soap 
from ber girlbood. 

A thorough rubbing of the skin once or 
twice daily while the season lasts with a 
ripe tomato will work wonders, and if this 
is found to be the very thing for certain 
complexions the canned may be used oc- 
casionally through the winter; those 
canned nearly whoie must be chosen, as 
they are the least cooked and are more ef- 
ficecious in the raw state, 

Glassware is so constantly broken in the 
washing that it is well to have this simple 
rule impressed upon the mind of the 
maid who has ita care in charge. A 
glistening, polished surface can be best 
attained by immersion in hot, soapy 
water, followed by thorough rinsing in 
another water equally warm. 

If the glass is put into the pan and the 
water added it is pretty sure to crack; if it 
is added to the water there is no danger 
whatever, no matier how great the heat. 
Servants seem slow to understand this 
aifference, aud sometimes demonstration 
is better than theory, since the matter de- 
pends entirely upon Low it is done, 

A woman hates worse than anything 
elise the cleansing of the bread pan or 
bow! after having made up a “batch” of 
bread. Uniess absolutely necessary to 
pat the buwl away at one;3, fill it with 
esid water and let it stand for an hour. 
By tbat time all the hard particles will 
have become softened and fallen to the 
bottom of the bowl. 

The practice of putting the 


bowl and 


ling boa Away unwashed, in the 
i a8 & pany do, is most repre- 
ben siti« j ' tiny artic 
iny particies will work 
off 1€xt lot of dough and fer- 
ment in the 


raising, and often spoil a 








whole baking of bread, while the baker ig 
wondering what possesses the stuff. 

Absolute cisanliness should always be . 
obeerved in sttending to bread, cake or 
pastry cooking to obtain the best resulta, 

If at any time your sink becomes 
greasy, do not waste time and strength 
scouring it, but take a little gasoline in 
dish and with s cloth wash the sink thor. 
oughly. You will find that it will come 
oat clean with very littie work. 

Gasoline cleans tins nicely also. Care 
must be taken not to take the gasoling 
neer the fre. So many sccidents occur, 
but all through carelessness, Nothing is 
better to clean kid gloves than this fiuid, 
Take about a pint of it in a bowl and pat 
the gloves in and wash them as you 
would a handkerchief. White gloves 
may be cleaned this way until worn out 
and each time look fresh and nice. Whea 
the sink pipe becomes clogged with 
grease or slime, put in a few spoonfuls of 
the lye and pour several quarts of hot 
water down; it cleans the pipe out like» 
new ons. 

If this is done occasionally, there wi} 
never be troubie about the pipe filling up 
or freezing, for it keeps the paseage clear 
and free from any refuse. The closet 
should bave sn occasional bath of lye 
water to keep it clean and disinfected. 


m 


thie 
PAIN REMEBY. 


For nearly fifty years this wonderful rem. 
edy has proved itself the best, safest and sur- 
est antidote for pain in the world. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


In using medicines to step pain, we should 
avoid such as inflict inju en the system. 
Uptam, Morphine, Ether, ne and Chie 
ral stop pain by destroying the sense of per- 
ception, when tke patient loses the power ef 
feeling. This isa most destructive —— 
it masks the symptoms, shats up, and, in 
of removing trouble, breaks dewn the stom- 
ach, liverand bowels, and. if continued fers 
length of time, kills the nervesand produess 
local or general paralysis. 





S 





There is no for using these uncer- 
tain te when a tive remedy like RAaD- 
WaY’sS READY RELIEF will stop the most 


excruciating pain quicker, without en 
the least difficulty in either infant or adult. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, 


THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly the most excruciating 
pains, aliays Infla@mation and cures Cen- 
estion, whether of the Lungs, stomach, 

wels or other glands or organs, by one ap- 
plication, 


IN FROM ORE TO TWENTY MINUTES 


No matter hew vielent or excruciating the 
pains the EKheumatic, 


Bed-Ridden, Inf 
Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic or — 
with disease may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease. 


A CURE FOR 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half toa teaspoonful of Ready Relief ins 
half tumbler of water, repeated as often as 
the discharges continue, and a flannel! satur- 
ated with Ready Relief placed over the stom- 
achand bowels will afford immediate relief 
and soon effect a cure. 

No bad after effects (which are invariab! 
the sequel of dosing with opium, etc.,) 
follow the use of Radway's Ready Relief, but 
the bowels will be left ina healthy normal 
condition 

A half to a teaspoonful in a half tumbler of 
water will, in a few mine cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, H ura, Nervout 
ness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, ea 
Dysentery, Colic, Fiatuency and ali inter 


MALARIA, 


CHILLS AND FEVER, FEVER AND AGUB 
CONQUERED. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cares the patient seized with this 
terrible foe to settlers in mewly settied dis 
tricts, where the Malaria or Ague exist, bat 
if people exposed te it will, every morning 
on getting ovt of bed, take twenty or tnirty 
drops of the Ready Kelief ina glass of wtt. 
and eat. say,a cracker, they will escape ** 
tacks. This must be done before going 01. 
rhere is not a remedial agentin the wor 


that willcure Fever and Ague and a!! cones 
malarial, bilious and osher fevers, aided bY 
Radway's Pills, so quickly as Radway's Ree4y 
Lelief 


50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Be Sure to Get ‘‘Radway’-” 








The Run on the Bank. 


‘ reat 


hen 

trance to Change Alley. 

4 
cindew and looked out. 

the house of Durant be 


. ourt like this?” 


“ea? 


shyt 


en 


“Vera, how should I know?” said she, 
vith a shrug of her shoulders among the 


ishions. 


rhe woman in furs hastened to alight. 
“Now ’ she whispered, “give me = the 


Pout of sight. 


Ivan Doburant, sole partner in Durant’s 


eat inking louse, rented 


al 


= 


It ran as follows: 


At Covent Garden why don’t 


mie? MAKGARET. 


Durant glanced at his watch. 


iriy midnight. What had 


hin” Tle had promised to join 
(lentwick and her daughter in their box 


at rire o'clock ! 
So immersed had he been in 
airs, however, that even 


tclentiwiek—the heiress to whom 


ately become ailianced—had 


place in bis thoughts, 


Hie now drove to the Opera House in all 
hast Lady Glentwiek’s  reeeption, 
pite of his protuse apologies, was 


bherniy unbending; and after 


creeting Was over she swept into a front 
seat and turned her baek upon 
Contrite in heart, Ivan took the 


chair beside Margaret. 


It was inevitable,’ 


ire oNceptionally busy times.’ 


‘Tye no doubt they are! We 


ting quite uneasy about you.” 
! 


eant back with placid uneconecrn, 


ore 


(neasy, Margaret—-why ” 


she spread out a large searlet fan. 

“What's all this about your bank ? 
have heen told in striet con titenee,’ 
~-he, “that a crisis is imminent. 


1] 


vs by the North Express. [f you 
me a tnoement sooner vou would 
ren her here, She has been im our. be 


Vali the evening with her charming 


rrenel companion. Didn't 


vely women on the stairs?” 


“The iarted a sudden look inte his tuce. 


Why try 


Ah, vou Kuneow her! 


fail of 


ived Durant trom awkward 


ind Shen he had seen Lady Gilent- 
tnd her daughter into their carriage 
ove back to Portland Place, 
wiv perceived in Margaret’s manner 
tidings that had reached 
ng the bank—that all must soon end 


een them. The brilliant 


yvonid be broken off: and he 
1 Durant began to renlize 


ew days -to-morcow possibly 


Might come, 


hbeyan to pace to and 


ary ike aman haunted by a swarm 
fotnhons- -demons whose sugyestive 


“~perings terrified him, hut 


» } 


shut 


hutall the horror of it out; but the 


sperings seemed the louder. 


i him. A look of blank 


oad in his eves 


last escaped his lips. 


fe stepped towards a bureau 


‘y corper—tor his reading-laimp 


a limited space and reso! 
med it A mintutelater a 
‘a t; ancl } 1 Du mt 
ee 
I ' 
2 
over (hange Alley lke 


eat hours of the day were over; 
vr of traffic eould still be 
t lamap-lit thoroughfares of the 
. smart brougham drew up at 


hooded cloak of Russian fur lowered 


spoke witha slightly foreign ac- 
while glaneing round ata girl beside 


was an oblong despatch box of black 
byssian leather. She slipped it under her 
roe then, drawing her hood more closely 
und asmall, bewitching tace, she passed 
to the shadows of the ill-lighted court, 


sionin Portland Place. He was busily 
cupied over aheap of papers 

irv table on this particular evening, 
shen a telegram was placed in his band. 


he plenaed., ‘These 


jselle Votkoviteh has brought 


essibiv. The stairense is crowded.” 


“the curtain at this 


i inherited the big Glentwick brew- 


presently see nothing but 
staring him in the face. His 
bank were drifting into a state of ! 
ess cmbarrassment. Within 


nger the force ot will to repel. 
iad pressed his hands to his ears as 


, and a cry of sur- 
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cloud. Yet nothing hitherto had been 
detected in the lean taces of Durant's 
snuff-besprinkled clerks to awaken an 
iota of alarm. 

But the morning had now dawned 
when John Maddison, the manager, stand- 
ing over the tire in the old bank parlor 
wondering what could keep Mr. Durant 
from his post at such «a moment—first 
eaught the murmur of panie-stricken 
voices in the eourt. 

Ile was an elderly, white-headed man, 
who had witnessed a similar crisis in the 
time of Durant’s grandfather. He took 
off his spectacles and rubbed away the 
moisture with his silk handkerchief in a 
deliberate manner. 

Then he glaneed at his wateh. It was 
halt pasteleven. There was only a short 
day betore him-—-four hours and a half 


for satisfying the claims of exacting | 


clients. His wrinkled tacee grew set and 
resolute, 

A clerk came hastily in. 

“Whatis it? Why don’t you knock ?” 

“A letter, sir. T beg pardon.’ 

Maddison turned his back upon the 
manand broke the seal. A look of con- 
sternpation came into his taee. But he 
quickly mastered the look and confronted 
the clerk as be was about to go out. 

“Stop!’ said he, in a voiee that was 
marvellously calm for an oldiman. “Mr. 
Durant cannot be here to-day.”’ 

“No, gir.” 

“But no cusvomer—noe one must sus- 
pect his absence. No one must be al- 
lowed to pass beyond the ante-room on 
any pretext. Will you bear this forcibly 
in mind?" 

John Maddison took Durant’s place. 
And now that irritating miurmur of dis- 
content euiphasized by the shuilling of 
intolerant feet that shivering clink of 
gold-yvold that was cbbhing steadily 
never ceased all day to pester the mian- 
agers brain. 

But in spite of everything his face lost 
none of its stern detiance. Ile stood with 
bis back to the fire, bemding his almost 
dwartish tizgure slightly torward, his ex- 
pressive hands closed tirmaly bechime hit, 
lie was a man of inagnetic power one 
who possessed the gitt of instilling con- 
fidence while superintending the direc- 
tion of atTairs. 

The night closed in. The one lamp in 


i (Change Alley was new lighted; Mad- 
| dison could plainty distinguish by its 


| glimmer the still maistrustfal faces in the 


crowd. 
Then bis own lam: was lighted, his 


blind drawn down. ile felt a sense of 


inexpressible retiet. The hour had come 
at last tor closing the bank doors, 

The clerks were gone, and none save 
himself and the night porter remained 
within. le sank imto a chair. At this 
moment his eve chanmeed to pest upon an 
oblong despateli-bex on ivan Durant’s 
desk, close to his elbow. Tle touched a 


hand-leli at his side. 

The porter came in. 

“What box is this?” 

“One lett here bw a lady last night,” 
was the reply; “lady in turs. ‘kor Mr. 
Durant,’ saves she, and then, afore Teould 
so much as look at her. she was gone.’ 

‘The instant the porter had left the bank 
parlor, John Maddison locked the door. 
Among the letters on the desk addressed 
to Ivan Durant there was one fastened 
with a black seal. 

Maddison broke this seal unhesitat- 
ingly, and took ont a small gilt key, 
With this kev he unlocked the despateh- 
box and lifted the Lid. 

Next moment this ironp-nerved old 
manand sunk back, trembling trois head 
to foot. 

“Bless me!’ and be grasped the arm of 
his chair with grim energy—its mil- 
lions!” 


* . oe * * . 


Meanwhile Durant was living in a aark- 
ened room, lingering between lite and 
death. At last, consciousness was sr 
stored, and he slowly progressed towards 
recovery. 

For many a day and night, when those 


who tended him glided like shadows to 


and fro—he had fanciful, tleeting visions 


of a form that persistentis resembled 
that of Vera Volkeviteh, bending over 
his pillow with ana&ious concern and 


solicitude, 


Yet never, bral thie Peso ease Wa peon 
Which he was wheeled to the tires de, bid 
these 1 ns take mat ‘ any 
mii? 

hut 1 ¢ mie ! 

«yf -~ ‘ ‘ 








loneliness when the very being that filled 
his heart stood before him. 

“Vera!” 

She came slowly forward and rested 
her hand soothingly upon his, 

“Good-bye,” said she. “The peril is 
over. You will no longer have need of 
me,"* 

He looked up gratefully into her face. 

“Don't go! At least,’ said he, while 
taking her hand in both hix own, “stay a 
moment more and help ine to understand 
what all thix really means. I have no 
friends now, and [ deserve none. | arn 
adespicable coward! All this kindness 
you have shown in watelhing beside me 
during my suffering was undeserved. 

“Why hadn't I the moral courage to 
face the ruin that has fallen upon me? 
What would your grandfather, my good 
friend Prince Volkovitceh, have thought? 
It is well he has not lived to witness the 
dissolution that has overtaken our house. 
It would have sorely grieved him.” 

For a while Vera Volkoviteh made neo 
answer; but presently she spoke. 

“Are you sure that the ruin you refer 
to,” said she, “has actually overtaken 
you?” 

“Don'task me. I've not dared to men- 
tion my affairs to anyone not even te 
Maddison. Can you doubt my cowardice 
now ?"’ 

“The doctor forbade all talk upon the 
subject until to-day. Now tell me—what 
if disaster had not overtaken the house 
after all?” 

Ivan flashed a searching look at Vera. 

“Whatif the spirit of your triend —the 
good Prinee Volkoviteh,”” she went on, 
“still watches over the great banking 
house in which he too so tmitteh interest 
during his lifetime? What it, through his 
generosity, you bave beem saved trons 
the dissolution which threatened when 
the erisis came.” 

“Vera it cannot be 

And yet, as Ivan Doirant presently dis 


covered, the unexpected had come to 
pass, The runon the bank back been as 
rested in the nick of tine 

It was all explained to bina that san 
afternoon by Maddison, whe cane to his 
room with the magic despateh-lbox, and 
related the atlair brietly to the astounded 
banker. 

It was found that, owing to the faleifi 
cation of Prince Volkovitel’s ltast wall 
and testament, Ivan Durant had been 
keptoutota huge legaey anmunting to 
over two millions sterling. 

Through the shrewdness of a lawserin 
Paris, the artifice bad been exposed: and 
Vera, who had taken an active toterest in 
the atlair, bad instantly started for Ton 
don with all needful doeteuenmts: amd, tart 
for Durant’s want of moral courage, the 
run oon his bank would have me ver o« 
eurred. 

Vera was ultimately induced to abandon 


all thoughts of returning to St. Peters 


burg. She became [van'’s wite, tor the 
first Jetter that Durant opened, when tf 

recovery had been assured, was ome trom 
Lady Gslentwick, forbidding turther + t 
to her house, 

Suit it bessed teeenn throug the iy “ 
Of Durant’s worthy tinaniage that Veer 
had been persuaded to give he sid in 
temding Ivan daring | ph hese arc thee 


bankers reward Was a pension whieh 
ennbled Joti Maddison te ein daxary 
for the rest of his dayes. 


—— a 


We DKIsh ANTWALS, 


It t prope tea 7 | 
Wat veo drind teeming } ‘ 
if peerrtaie cota if acd ft bare ot 
tissses a thirsty tana con trie ‘ and 
nature's everuve be tutus th cof en 
pwrualtiriys tchotce waned t oad ameortrment of 
typhoid bacilli, scarlet feve Tree Ree 
and other unspeakable ciberoseopie taou 


strositics. 

The iden j ahi Wrong, cof Ceotirse, tetat 
there is some truth init that sort of halt 
truth that is ofttinies worse than ne truth 
at all. 


That there are micro-organist 1 
purest water perieetiv true bive a 
tilled wate! j priest cquiit fre { , tiieotns 
But they are mo-tiv au bicartsnlerss, greyed 
natured littie chaps, with m 
otospeak, im their cotmy i 

rontiis . ' 3 it 

In l there have ‘ ‘ 
rdina teres 
| ‘ 

: ‘ 
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One of the most common organisms 
found in water is the amceba. It is one of 
the lowest forms of animal lite, betng 
really nothing more than a piece of jelly. 
Atmeebow are quite as nutritious as gela- 
tine, and when it is reflected that it would 
take about SO,000,000 of them to make a 
decent sized pudding noone need shudder 
it he unconsciously drink a couple ina 
iass of water, a 

Another wild looking but pertectly 
harmless little beast is the sun animal- 
cule, Itis also jelly-like, and the formi- 
dable spines are softer than the finest 
down, 

The intusoria are among the prettiest as 
wellas the smallest of all miero-organ- 
ismms., «(They average about) one.two- 
millionths of an ineh in diameter, and 
anoarmy corps of them would find no 
difficulty in drilling on the point of a 
needle, 

They make good intinitesimal fish tood. 
They can make water very unpleasant to 
drink by imparting to ita fishy taste and 
odor, but to do this there must be at least 
WOOO each cubie incehot water, whereas 
up te now there have never been found in 
ordinary drinking water more than 1000 
per cubie ineh, 

Perhaps the mostunpleasing creature yet 
discovered in the water we drink, and the 
kind most calculated to shake the tirm- 
ness ofeven the staunchest of teetotalers, 
is the eyelops, 

It is a memberot the great family of 
erustacea, to which lobsters and = shirinips 
and crabs belong, and is exactly like 
themoin shape. Tt one could be made one 
thousand times as big as he is, he would 


large as a Shrigey. 


be as 
ai «a ae 

ORIGIN oF THE NAMES OF STATES. 
Maine takes its name trom the provinces 
ol Maine in Pranee, and was se called in 
compliment to the queen of Charles 1, 
Henrietta, its owner, 

New Tlamipshire, first called) Laconia, 
frou Tiarmpshire, baiglana. 

Vertvont, trom the Grreem Mountains, 

Pieneh: vert mont, 

Massachusetts, frome the Todian lan 
Kuapge, signifying the country about the 
great hills, 

Kihode Island vets its mame from the 
fancied resemblance of the island to that 
of Rhodes in the ancient Levant. 

Connecticut's was Mohegan, spelled 


origcnally (lauon-el-ta-cut, signifying “a 
long river.” 

New York was so nated as a compli 
ment tothe bukeot York, whose brother, 
Charles Hl, granted him that territory. 

New Jorsey Was named by ome of its 
original proprietors, Sir George Carter, 
after the Island ot Jersey in the British 
Channel, of whieh be was Glovernor, 

Pennsylvania, as is penerally known, 
tal 


the word “svivania,” meaning woods, 


ces iteonamee frome Williams Venn, and 


Delawarecderives its name trom: Thotiuas 


West, Lord Dela Ware, Grovernor of Vir 


farvVired peeeives its timate trons the 
(Queonotlthartes L., Denrietta Maria 

Virvitia vot its nanne trom (jueen beliza 
beth, tamesarried, or virgin qieen, 

Phe Carobiias were tamed in bomor of 


Ciistles |., apd Ceeorgina in honor of 


biorida gets it8 tame from Pasqiuas de 


flores, or beast of the Klowers,’’ 


Ndcabscannise | corns from «a Creek word, 
igptuatyitoy “thie: Leagacd cof thre rest 

Daotisisniin Wat sep otomtrned ojo bieoticer oof 
| i NEN 

Ni meippl derived its name trom that 
olthe gvreat river, which is, ithe Nateles 


teootrrcrtae, “thee father ot wate 

Arkansas is clerived trot: the Dovdisan 
work Whatsas, “stocky waters, wath the 
brench pretix of “ark” a bow. 

bentiessee is an bidian tiatie, toecmning 
“the river with the tug bene. 

WKemtucky is alse an Dricdtane toccpose 
“Wain-tuk-o sigmits ing “at the head of 


the river.’ 


(oligo is the Shawnee name tor “the 
‘ itil j ey be 
Moichiigeats’= tomgne sas derived trom the 
' » thie bricliste timate bo Jimta- Weil a 
? i i ! shaeay Lia lithe iy 
omte 
Driuchiar bianne nie Teeter threat of the 
bai i! 
j hits ricaty ‘ oad Or ss thee Tn 
it ! reil | ae | 
‘ ' 
, ' ' 
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called ‘The Matden ss Tears. and om the left 
cascade called ‘The Widow's Tears, cutine [ft 
dries up the quickert 
First editor: Can you give me an 
equivalent for “thred with enthustasim lack” 
Second editor: Certainiv, mis boy! Wereite at 
“ejected with cheerful alwerity 
Advertisement in’ French newspaper 


“Frite \ ’ 
fires A place as cashier In 
recurity of patrons he would state that he ts 
afflicted with two wooden legs 


an eXperienced wecountant, che 
the briteremt of thre 


when he is 


When he 


A sailor is aot a sailor 


a board: awallor is not m satlor inn 


shore: but be must be either ashore or albourd 


therefore a sailor i® not a sallor, 


“So you want to be my son-in-law, 
do yout” asked the old tian with ae tiuel 
flercenoss as he could assure. 

“Well, saidthe young tian, standing first 


on one foot and then on the other, ‘1 stip prone 


Dil bavg to be if Tmarrys Manat 

Bagley Bailey, you have a veneral 
reputation for talking to yourself dita thee 
street 

Hailey: Yes, you see, | like lo talk to 
sitbie man, and liike to heur a = mibele il 
talk 

Miss Modern: I have | ht 

am Te" 

Mine M 
ail through 


jy questions on the subjeet of the pegs, 


time accompanied by «a friend, TL again Itkhould be remembered that the bam- 
caught sight of the familiar pegs, and > boos were inno way fastened to the tree, 
| pointed them out to him; he was as puz- | because the pegs bad no heads to them 


loeeasion that we had two or three 


told our surprise, offered to show us prac 


i 
. H 
umorous. 
A married man in words unkind, 
And with much emphasia avers 
Thin wife «le etroye hie piece of mind 
Ky giving bim « piece of hers 

Cash advances—Courting a rich wo 
man. 

Not an eye for the beautiful--A glass 

; eye. 

The smallest bridge on earth —The 

bridge of the nose 
‘ 

Motto for the dancing season — Hop 
on hop ever. 

The policeman should) wateh that 
others may not prey 

As a rule, when a play does not) 
“run the actors walk 

A perpetual «trike —A bass drummer 
js continually striking for wages. 

To prevent the hours from drayying 

Apply the spur of the tionment 

Why are the rails of «a railway like a 
blanket? Lecntuse they are Inid on sleepers 

Although not talkative at all, the 
oyster in wm very Pleasant companion at 
dinner, 

He: And will you miss me when [I’m 
gone? 

She: With pleasure! 

Why may suyar-tonge be said to be 
like matrimony? Because they are a puir of 
Kpoonm united 

What is the difference between a | 
nautical novelist wud a temmerchant! Ohne 
lives by wen-tales, the other by temmales 

Before the wedding day she was dear 

' and he her treasure, but afterward she becurne 
dearer and he treasurer, 

! Some men seem to be fond of hug 

| King delusions, and itinay be that they got in 
the habit because pirls are wich delusive cores 
tures. 

A seientiat bias discovered that Mauina 
low, the voleano dm the Samdwiehs Dsianes, 
throws ooaticl 20) trables Phiisn beats the news 
papers 

Traveler in Ireland ] don't see how 
tin you people Keep in such good butiver 

Irishman: Sure, we niver have enough to 
nte to get bilious! 

“Unele George, what is) stlecess in 
life? 

; “lta vettio’ ither folk tue think as highly o 
‘ yeus yethink o yerself 

Mre. Go, as her husband departs for 

bis clube Tf you're any later Chan midatoht, 
' Taba tapenk to you! 

(i Dhope you wont, dear! 

He. telling of a hair-breadth escape 
And in the bright moontioht we cotld see the 
dark tiuszios of the wolver. 

She, breathionsiy: Ob, bow glad you mitst 
have been that they lad meuzzies on! 

Laundrymen are the most) humble 
and forgiving belogs on earth Phe tore 

i eutts vou give them the tiore they will deo for 
' Vertu 
} ‘ 
‘Pathrick, me bhoy, you've liad 
quote enough to dhrink, mitch the pental 
lieont “Take me advoice When ye vet to thre 
top of the athroet, ye ll kee two cubes, take the 
} firret, because, begorra, there s only wan! 
Fare, who lias just) tendered the 
i ‘legal Lon not much wm fool was TP book, mis 
man! 
Cabby: No, but Twish ser wis! 
‘ 

“On the right,’ said a Killarney guide 

too me party of touriste, “vedll see nm cmscncle 
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TREE-CLINBING IN BURMA. with and fitinto the notch previously cut 
| in the top of the first. 
This barmboo the man above took hold 

Inthe course of my frequent wander- | of balancing and raising it perpendicu- 
ings in the jungles of Burma, I | larly hand-over-hand until he was ableto 
ally noticed a number of pegs stuck one | place the bottom of it on the top of the 
first, notch iu notch. 

He then proceeded to deal with this seo 
ond bamboo exactly as he had done with 
the lower one, driving in pegs one by one 
| ashe went up step by step trom the bet 

tom to the top, where he now stood, quite 
(at his ease apparently, ready to receive 

yeta third bamboo which his tellow bee 

low was preparing to reach up to him by 

himself going up the lower of the two al- 
| ready fixed. 

This. however, we would not allow: we 
had seen enough. Nothing further was to 
be gained, as the feat had been performed 
simply for our gratification, and we were 
heartils glad when we saw the man safe 


occasion- 


above another high up in some huge tree. 
That they had been fixed there to help a | 
manin climbing, and by one who had so | 
| climbed, was evident, but in what way 
they could have been fixed, nnd how,atter 
being so fixed, it was possible to elimb 
by their means, l was ate loss to under- 
stand; because it was plain that, if used 
as kteps for the feet, the weight of a man's 
(body would deflect them, and the man 
would inevitably tall otl, as they were but 
slender pegs, and had no visible support 
other than that given by the tree. 


The trees in which these pegs were seen 
were ot great height and girth, sometimes 
eighty or a hundred feet from the ground 
to the first bough, and offered no projee- | at the bottom again. 
thon of any kind which could be utilised | ‘The mystery of the pegs was solved: 
too bulky | those Thad seen far up on a tree, here and 
(there, were a few that had withstood de- 
| eay after the banboos had fallen or been 

removed, and probably bad been in the 

tree for neveral years, 

Now, I de not know it the extreme dim- 
culty of the above-mentioned pertorm- 
ance has been suMeciently realized. To us 
who witnessed it, it appeared wonderful 

so much #0, indeed, that had we been 
only told and not seen It, we should have 

| been slow to credit the truth of the story. 


by hand or foot, and were far 
to be clasped round. 

All 1 could extract from my native fol 
lowers, generally Burmans, in reply to 
that 
Karens to 


they 
eorncabole 


Whe were placed there by 
them toeclinnb the tree 
to pet at the wild bees’ nests and take the 


honey. 


So for along thie my curiosity remained 
unsatistied, fortune fta- 


On asubsequent occasion, this 


But eventually 
vored: mie, 


zled as T had been to amount for their | 


porition. 


and projected but a little way outwards, 
They did not act as nails, only as sup- 
ports; consequently, had the climber, in 
any part of his ascent, leaned ever so lit- 
the outwards instead of inwards and to- 
wards the tree, the bamboos must inevi- 
tably have slipped off the pegs and fallen, 


It happened, however, luekily on this 
Karens | 
in our company,and they, when they were | 


tleally how the thing was done, 


We halted accordingly, and, sitting hurling the man to the ground, 
down, watehed their proceedings with | This appears to be the most astonishing 
considerable interest. [It was rather a | part of the performance--T mean, the 


perteet balancing of himself on such an 
| insecure foundation all the time his hands 
|} were occupicd with building his own lad- 
| der! 


PLAYS ys ssa Geiser tree 
DOLLARD & CO., 


lengthy business, and 1 


it, as it will 


will try to des 
eribe probably prove as new 
tomy renders as it was to ourselves, 

The first thing done 
eut down twoor three 
length and size, say 


select and 
Dosarnabrcvcos cof sunitaabole 
thirty or forty toet 
long, and about as thiek as a minan’s wrist 
or forearm, and then to cut and trim inte 
shape several dozen bamboo pegs about a 
foot leonage. 


was to 


rent ; TOU PEK. wia 
This done, and the material being now 
ready, the men proceeded to chop outa . 223 , 
CHESTNUT BT., \\ 
hole on both sides of the Datiboo just \y 
er, Philadelphia, 
above the septum (or joint, if you will) all 


Premier Artistes ip ‘a 


IN HAIR > . 


Inventors ot the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
| VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU. 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Desertp- 
tion of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, 

Instructions to enable 


the way along, suflleiently large to allow 
the pers to be pushed through, 

And mow the man 
the tree rested one of the banmiboos against 
thetrunk, having firsteuta nmoteh out of 
the top the of which will appear 
presently; then, tilling with the 





who was to ascend 





ise 


his bosagr Ladies and Gentle 


pegs, and having a piece of wood in his | en to measure thelr own heads with aceu- 
| racy: 
hand to werve asa mallet, he made pre 7 TOUPEES AND SCALPS, INCHES, 
paration for the aseent, | No.l. The round of the head. 
Approaching the tree, the Karentakes a No.2 From forehead back as tar ae bald, 
; my , . : Nook. Over forehead as far as required, 
peg out of hf ! ag, and pushing it through No.4. Over the crown of the head. 
the lowest hole an the bamboo, drives the FORK WIGS, INCHES. 
whinge nedend inte the tree; then a second No.l. The round of the head. 
peg through the second hole, and so on No.2. From forehead over the head to neck, 
upwards, a peg inevery hoie, as far as he | No. 2. 


No. 3. From ear to ear over the top, 

No. 4 From ear to ear round the nites ad. 

They have always ready for sale a splendid 
Stock of Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs 
Half Wigs, Frizettes, Braids, curls, ete., beau 


can reach standing on the ground. 
Thus far all enough; but at 
thix point, as it appeared to us, the dif- 


WAS CHSY 


ficulty began. What would the man do | tfully manufactured, and as cheap as any 
: i. establishment inthe Union. Letters from any 
nert There was no hesitation, how- purt of thy world will receive attention, 
ever, | Dollard’& Herbanium Extract for the 
If Thave suceceded in making myself \ 


\ Hair. 


This preparaVion has been manufactured and 
sold at Dollard’® for the past fifty years, and 
ith merite are such that, while it bas never yet 
been advertised, the demand for it kee \™ 
steadily Increasing. 

Also POLLARD S REGENERATIVE 
CREAM to be used in conjunction with the 
Herbanium when the Halr is naturally dry 
and needs an oll. 

Mra. Edmondson Gortor writes to Mesers, 
Dollard 4 Co., to send her « bottle of their Her- 
bantam Extract for the Hair. Mra. Gortor 
hus tried in vain to obtain anything equal to it 
as a dressing for the hairin England. 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, 20, "sR Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
NAVY PAY OFFIO¥, PHILADELPHIA, 


noderstood,it Will be ap pare nt to the re ad 
er that the popes, 


thus inserted, were sup- 
ported atone end by the trunk of the tree, 
atthe other by the bariboo om the septa 
of which they rested, the trank of the tree 
corresponding: to one side-pole of a lad- 
der, while the batiboo represented the 
other pole, the pops themselves forming 
the rugs, 

Without any hesitation, the 
one foot on the 


Karen put 
there being | 
tree and the 
raising: himself from the 
ground, he inserted and drove in a 


lowest rung 
just room for it between the 


bamboo and, 


peg Ihave used “Dollard’« Herbanium Extract 
above the last which he had been able to of Vegetable Hair Wash,” regularly for up- 
; wards of five years with great advantage. My 

put im while standing on the ground. |) hair, from rapidly thinning, wae early re- 


Then, with his other foot on the next rung, 
heagain drove ina peg higher up, and so 
on, 


stored, and has been kept by ft tn ite wonted 
thickness and strength. Itis the best wash | 
have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N. 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 
123 Chestnut «t., Phila 
I have frequently, during a noamber of years 
used the “Dollard’s Herbanium Extract, and 
Idonot know of any which equals it aa « 


Ascending rang by rung, he fixed pog 
after peg, one above another, until he had 
reached the top of the that is, 


the end of the first pole, 


batmbow 


A PRETTY custom is observed by all the 
| brides in the line of England's Queen. 
When the Princess Royal, her Majesty's 

eldest daughter, was married to the «on of 
/ the German Emperor, flowers were sent 
from that country for the bridal bouquet, 
Among them was a sprig of myrtle whom 
parent-tree dated back to «a plant brought 
from the Holy Land by some Crusader to 
his lady-love. This bit of green was 
planted after the wedding in the grounds 
at Oxborne, and has flourished wonder. 
fully, and twigs cut from it are regarded 
as talisinans of good luck in all wedding 
bouquets of the Royal line since then, 
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Hartford Bicycles, Fas © oar 
cle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartiord, Cona. 
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Phila. and Reading Ry. 
Anthracite Coal, No Smoke. No cinders. 
Traink Leave Reading Terminal, Philadel ptia 


Bullalo Day bx press ] 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00  m | sa 
Black Diamond Express Week-days pir 

12.40 pm | cad 


( 
For Bullalo, (Parlor Car) § 
Bullalo and Chicago Exp. } TOpmipys 
Sleeping Cars, 4 iHpm) ~ 
Week-days, Williamsport Fx press, 5.85, 10.10 « 
m, 4.06pm. Daily (Sleeper) 1L30p m. Bun- 
days, 1.05 am. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Ex press 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.80 p im. 
FOR NEW YORK, 

lanve Reading Terminal, 7.40, (two hour 
train), 8.90, (two hour train), #30, 10.90, laa 
m, 12.45, (dining car), 1.40, 4.06, 4.00, 4.42, 6.00, 
‘vy, S10 (dining ear) by m, 1206 night. sun. 
days 5.0, 0.90, 10.90, 1.60 (dintoug cnr) aim, 19), 
Si, OS, S10 (dining ear) pin, 1206 wight. 

leave Mth and Chestout Sta., 4.00, 10.20, 11.04, 
am, 12.57 (dining car), ie 4.10, 6.00, B24 (din 

y 


dally 


lngear), 1&8 pm. Sunday§ 4.00, 10.20 «0 mm, 12.04, 
4.10, 6.00, 824, TLDS pom, 
lanve New York, foot of 
6.00, 1.00, 10.00, 11.80 (dining 
4.0), 4.00 (two-bour train), 4.0 
5.00 (dining cur), 6.00, 7.40, #4 
Sundays—4.0, 0.00, 10.00, 11.40 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00 (dining car), @ ym, 1215 night. 
Parlor curs on all day express trains and 
seeping ears OD hight trains to and from New 


Iberty street, 1%), 
rjam, 1. 20H, 
(two-hour train, 
> m, 1215 night. 
dining ear) am, 








Ork. 

FORK BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 
6.0, 5.00, 9.00, 11.00 a mn, 12.90, 2.00, 4.40, 5.90, 7.0), 
#1 pm. Sundays 6.24, 4.92, 9.00 # mm, 1.10, 
4.20, 7.30, 145 pin. (94) pm daily and 4.9) » 
in Sunday, do not connect for Kaston.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Perkiomen R. RR. potnts, week days, 7.4), 
Wheat, 192,415,537 pi. Sundays —7.00 a 
mi, 6.15 pom. ‘ 
For Vharnixville and Pottstown- Express, &», 
10.10 & In, 1245, 4.06, 6.00, 6.90, 1.90 pm. A: 
eom., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 a m, 1.42, 4.55, 7.2) pr i 
Sundays—E xpress, 4.00,9.06 am, 7.46, 11 | 
mm. Accom., 7.00, 10.36 a mm, 6.15 pm. 
For Reading—E x press, 5.56, 10.10 a mm, 1246, 4.06, 
6.9), 11.30 pin. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 a m, 1.42, 1% 
6.00, 7.20 pin. Sunday — 1x press, 4.00, 9.06 a tn, 
7.4, 11.30 pm. Accom., 7.00 a m, 6.15 pm. 
For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Kx press, Bacr, 
10.10 « mm, 4.06, 6.30 pi. Aecom., 4.a%a tm, 
7.0 pin. Sunday—Ex press, 4.00 a m, 7.45 p 0 
Accom. 7.00 4 m, i 
For Gettysburg, week-days—-4.%, 10.10 # © 
Sunday—4.00 a m. 
For Chambersburg, week-days, 5.35 a mi, 10 | 


tit. 
For Pottsville—Ex press, %.56, 10.10 a m, 4.06, 60%), 
11.0 pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 » um, L42 pw 
Sunday—Ex press, 4.00, 9.06 # m, 130 pm 
Accom., 7.00 4 m, 6.15 pm. 
For Shamokin and W iiliamaport—ix prev 
KH, 10.10 # mm 4.06, 11.80 pm. Aceom., 12) 
In, BMunday—Express 9.06 aim, 1190 pr 
Additional for Shamokin — Express, wee 
days,6.40 pm. Accom. 142 pm. Sundays 
Express, 4.004 m. 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, week-day*, 10 


“ In. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
lenve Chestnut St. and South St. Whar: 


Week-days— Express, 4.00 # mm, LO (Bat! 
days only), 2.00, 4.00, 4.40,6.00 p im. Accor 
5.00 in, 5.00,6.30 pom. Kundays—Expre- 


5.00, 9.00, 10.00 a mm. Accom., 6.00 « in, 4.46 





ay rg refreshing and healthful cleanser af 


With inereased 1 hair. 


watched to se« 


Interest and some nery 


Very respectfully, 
LEONARI) MY Eis, 


SHOossS, We 


what he could 


prose y do next, as the ditteulty of E.x-Member of Congress, 6th istrict 
fart scent now seemed really insuper- Prepared only and for sale, wholenale and re 
tail, and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CoO. 
17233 CHESTNUT STRE! 
IENTLEME™N'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAY xa 
e pre i nas . ABIES AND OM ILDREN's HAIR CUTTING 
b : : None but Practica] Mai | 
not at th bolton f it to correspond % SOEE Puente Atiots 


| Em pleyed. 


| eheck baggage from 


Varior Care on all express trains. 
lakewood, week-days, #.00 # in, 4.15 p mu 
FUOK CAPE MAY. OCEAN CITY AND *} 
ISLE CITY. 


W eek-daye, 9.15 a m, 415 p wm Rundas. 

(hestnut #treet,9.15 a m.,South street, ¥'* 

n Additional for Cape May, week-d 
Du 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, 


orner Broad and Chestnut streets, a ‘ 

nut street, 1006 Chestnut street, om #. Ti 

street, G2 Market street and at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 

ja and residences. 
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